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Telephone Man 
Helps Save Five 


from Tidal Waters 


Quick action prevents 


tragedy when family 
is marooned in hurricane 


Hurricane winds of 110 
miles an hour were creating a 
tidal wave when the telephone 
operator at Block Island, 
Rhode Island, received a call 
for help from a family ma- 
rooned in a cottage. 


“I was in the telephone of- 
fice,” says installer repairman 
Robert A. Gillespie, “when I 
heard of the call. I'd been 
through hurricanes. I knew 
they might be in real trouble.” 


Quickly enlisting the aid of 
two other men outside the 
building, he drove his company 
truck to within 400 feet of the 
isolated cottage, as near as the 
high water would allow. 


WARDED MEDAL—Robert A. 


Gillespie, of Block Island, R. 1., was 


awarded the Vail Medal for “courage, endurance and ingenuity” in help- 
ing rescue five people. Vail Medals, with cash awards, are given by the 
Bell System for acts of noteworthy public service by telephone employees. 


“We could see that three 
poles led toward the cottage,” 
says Bob Gillespie, “so we took 
handlines and a rope from the 
truck. We secured one end of 
the line to the first pole and 


_waded to the second pole. 


There we tied up our line and 
kept wading to the third pole.” 


But they were still thirty feet 
away from the marooned fam- 
ily when they got as far as the 
rope would go—thirty feet of 
dangerous, rushing water. 


Bob Gillespie’s companions 


guarded the ropes while he 
fought his way to the cottage. 


He made three trips through 
the rising tidal waters. First he 
carried a small boy to the com- 
parative safety of the forward 
end of the rope. 


Then, with considerable dif- 
ficulty, assisted two women; 
and a man and another boy. 
And finally, though almost ex- 
hausted, he guided the entire 
group along the all-important 
rope lifeline that led to high 
ground and safety. 


HELPING HANDS — The spirit of service of telephone men and women 
is shown not only in the dramatic situations of fire and flood and storm, 
but in the everyday affairs of life. Thousands of times every day, and 
through the long hours of the night, the telephone and telephone people 
help those who are ill or in trouble or confronted by some occasion that 
needs a skilled and willing hand. Just having the telephone close by 
gives a feeling of security and of being close to people. m 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (BR) 


RESCUE AT HAND. Telephone man 
fights his way through swirling 
waters to bring marooned cottagers 
to safety during hurricane. 
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Is There a Scientific Method? 


By A. CORNELIUS BENJAMIN 


An Unorthodox Question to Raise in Some Areas 


HAT do we aim to teach 
when we teach science? 
Twenty-five years ago the 


question would have seemed imperti- 
nent. We should have replied that 
when we teach science we teach 
science—be it physics, chemistry, 
biology, geology, or any other of the 
established sciences. Science is simply 
the totality of facts or evidence on 
which its laws and theories are based, 
the laws themselves which can be 
derived from these facts by cautious 
inductive generalization, the 
theories which have been devised to 
explain the data and transform them 
into something more than particular 
and isolated truths. When we teach 
science we teach its facts, laws, and 
theories. To know these is to know 
science, 

But the recent interest in liberal 
or general education has somewhat 
changed this picture. We want the 
student today not only to know 
science, but, in the fortunate phrase 


of James B. Conant, to understand 
it as well. And one of the best ways 
to produce this broader grasp of the 
general nature and place of science in 
our intellectual and social scheme is 
to pay more attention to the scientific 
method. This has the advantage of 
enabling the student better to eval- 
uate the conclusions of science and 
to avoid either maximizing its suc- 
cesses and placing it on a pedestal as 
the only adequate method of knowing, 
or maximizing its failures and seeing 
it only as a form of primitive super- 
stition which has had a “run of luck”’ 
and thus acquired a certain social 
approval. 

All of this implies, of course, that 
there is a method which is common 
to the sciences. But this is not ob- 
vious, and one occasionally hears 
arguments directed against it. I 
should like to examine some of these 
arguments and attempt to determine 
whether there is a scientific method, 
and, if there is, approximately what 
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should be included when we attempt 
to teach this method. 

The strongest grounds for con- 
tending that there is no scientific 
method is the fact that science con- 
sists, in the final analysis, of scientific 
discovery, and there are no rules by 
which this act takes place. It is 
commonly called, in fact, the “mys- 
tery” of scientific discovery. Usually 
it occurs as a flash of insight or 
sudden illumination; frequently at a 
time when the scientist is not en- 
gaged in work in the laboratory. 
The cases of Archimedes discovering 
the principle of specific gravity while 
bathing, and Newton discovering the 
principle of universal gravitation on 
seeing an apple fall from a tree are 
the best-known instances. But the 
history of science abounds in similar 
illustrations. Psychologists identify 


them (but do not explain them), call- 


ing them “aha-experiences.” They 
have a number of features in common, 
but for our purposes the most im- 
portant one is the absence of control 
on the part of the individual as to 
when they will occur or what they 
will be. They are always preceded 
by a long period of gathering data 
and searching for explanations (Tyn- 
dall calls this “preparing the imag- 
ination’’), and they never occur unless 
the individual is genuinely interested 
in achieving the solution, But they 
cannot be produced at will; no matter 
how much the scientist may know 
about the principles and structure of 
the scientific method. Thus, science 
reduces finally to an unexplainable 
and uncontrollable act, and there can 
be no scientific method. 

A second argument against the 
existence of a scientific method is the 
fact that the “precepts” for carrying 
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on science—‘Be cautious in making 
observations,” “Keep your emotions 
out of the picture,” “Avoid accepting 
a theory until the evidence for it is 
‘conclusive’”’—are so vague as to be 
practically without value as aids to 
the development of the required 
skill. While these are all applicable 
to science in some sense (Sinclair 
Lewis in Arrowsmith says that the 
prayer of the scientist should be 
“May God give me the strength not 
to trust God’’), they are too general 
to give us an understanding of what 
the scientific method really is. They 
are platitudes. Or, if one wishes to 
condemn them from another direc- 
tion, they are precepts which it is im- 
possible to apply because they are 
essentially self-contradictory. The sci- 
entist must be unemotional; but he 
must be enthusiastic about his work, 
and enthusiasm is an emotion. He 
must be imaginative, in order to envis- 
age new possibilities; yet he must have 
great concern for ng He must 
be flexible enough to avoid dogmatism 
by changing his theories according to 
the dictates of the data; yet he must 
not be wishy-washy. How can there 
be a scientific method if the only 
description of it is in terms either of 
platitudes or self-contradictions? We 
cannot teach a student to understand 
science by indulging in such word 


play. 


HERE are superficial replies to 

these two arguments. We could 
answer the first one by pointing out 
that while there are no rules for 
producing the act of discovery, there 
are rules for making deductions and 
determining the consistency of scien- 
tific schemes, rules for confirming 
hypotheses and laws, rules for mak- 
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ing good classifications, and so on. 
Thus, we know something about at 
least “part”’ of the scientific method, 
and there is no reason why we cannot 
transmit this information to our stu- 
dents. We could reply to the second 
of the arguments by indicating that 
however vague these precepts may 
be we do succeed, by illustrating them 
and talking about them, in developing 
on the part of the student some feeling 
for science and even some measure of 
skill in carrying on the scientific 
activity. 

But, while these replies are valid 
and even carry some weight, they 
do not get to the heart of the matter. 
The difficulty with these arguments 
is that they identify skill with knowl- 
edge of method. Let us examine 
this identification. 

That the two are not the same 
seems obvious when one considers 


the problem. Science as a skill in- 
volves the observing and collecting of 
evidence, the inducing of laws, and 
the discovery and confirmation of 


theories. Science is something that 
“‘goes on,” and grows and develops 
to the degree to which it is carried 
on by well-trained workers. There 
are right and wrong ways of “doing” 
science, and skill consists in em- 
ploying the approved techniques and 
avoiding the pitfalls to which science 
is exposed. On the other hand, to 
say that there is a scientific method 
implies that there is a pattern or 
mold into which all of the sciences 
fall (or can be forced). This structure 
can be analyzed into its elements 
(data, hypotheses, laws, predictions) 
and its relations or movements (ob- 
servation, experimentation, induc- 
tion, deduction, concept-formation, 
confirmation). Furthermore, it has 
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principles by which its validity may 
be determined. 

Indeed, skill and knowledge of 
method are not only different in 
character; they are frequently not 
even correlated with one another. 
We all know individuals who are 
carrying on science successfully in 
the sense that they are engaged in 
research and producing results, yet 
who are unable to describe except in 
the vaguest and most general terms 
the method which they are using. 
They are unable to give good defini- 
tions of induction and deduction, or 
to distinguish constructs from hy- 
potheses; they cannot tell what fac- 
tors increase or decrease the prob- 
ability of a scientific law; they cannot 
give a good classification of the typi- 
cal errors of observation, and they 
cannot tell the difference between 
empirical and rational sciences. Yet 
they are unquestionably good sci- 
entists in the sense that they are 
advancing their field of study. The 
reverse also holds. There are many 
logicians who have a fairly complete 
grasp of the nature of the scientific 
method, yet who are not practicing 
scientists and probably could not 
carry on science successfully if they 
were called upon to do so. 

There may even be a kind of 
incompatibility between skill and 
“knowledge how.” Some scientists 
advise students against taking courses 
in logic for fear they will become 
so much concerned with what is 
going on in their heads that they will 
fail to see what is going on before 
their eyes. We all know the fable of 
the centipede who was asked how it 
was possible for him to manipulate so 
many legs with such remarkable co- 
ordination. When, in the attempt 
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to reply, he began to analyze his 
actions, he found that this new knowl- 
edge actually interfered with what 
he had been doing unconsciously, and 
he discovered to his dismay that he 
was no longer able to walk at all. 
Often we are unable to perform 
actions which are matters of native 
or acquired skill when we are com- 
pelled to analyze those actions or 
formulate the principles according to 
which they operate. 

It seems clear, then, that the 
absence of principles by which sci- 
entific dexterity may be produced 
and developed in the student does 
not commit us to the view that there 
is no scientific method. It implies 
only that scientific skill cannot be 
very successfully taught, even by one 
who has a comprehensive knowledge 
of the principles of the scientific 
method. But this is not a surprising 
conclusion. We have known it for a 
long time with regard to some of the 
other creative areas of the human 
spirit—painting, writing, musical 
composition—and we should expect 
the same thing to be, in a measure 
at least, true of science itself. We 
are not entitled to argue from the 
difficulty in teaching scientific skill 
to the absence of a scientific method. 


A THIRD argument against the 
existence of a scientific method 
takes the following form. The sci- 
ences obviously differ from one an- 


other. Some are empirical, others 
rational; some experimental, oth- 
ers not; some quantitative, others 
qualitative; some observational, oth- 
ers not; and so on. Now, con- 
fronted with this fact, we have two 
alternatives. We can disregard the 
differences and pass to a sufficiently 
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high level of generality so that we do 
arrive at something common. This 
can be called the scientific spirit or 
the spirit of objectivity, and can be 
described in the words P. W. Bridg- 
man used in his essay “The Prospect 
for Intelligence,” as “nothing more 
than doing one’s damnedest with one’s 
mind, no holds barred.”! Or we can 
select the most advanced of the sci- 
ences, say, physics, and identify the 
scientific method with the empirical 
method when it is restricted to experi- 
mental and laboratory techniques. 
Each of these alternatives has certain 
advantages and disadvantages. On 
the one hand we include all the 
sciences but we find that there is 
little to say about their method; on 
the other we include very few of the 
sciences but we find that we have 
much to say about the method which 
they use. 

This is unfortunately one of the 
dilemmas of all definition, and we 
cannot escape it. Every definition 
is, of course, in a sense purely arbi- 
trary. We can choose to define a 
concept in highly general terms, 
thereby including many “doubtful” 
cases; or we can decide to increase 
greatly the intension of our definition, 
thereby restricting its range of in- 
stances. Both definitions are “proper” 
in the sense that each has a certain 
kind and degree of utility. Generally 
speaking that definition is most useful 
which lies somewhere between these 
two extremes. In the case of the 
scientific method, I am _ convinced 
that this is the case. 

Our particular problem can_ be 
more easily discussed if we talk not 
about a simple definition, which 
tends to emphasize the similarities 

1VYale Review, XXXIV (Fall, 1945), p. 450. 
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among the instances at the expense 
of their differences, but about what 
should be discussed if we want to 
convey a true understanding of the 
nature of the scientific method. 

Since science is a language, initial 
attention should be given to the 
nature and structure of symbols, 
with emphasis on the fact that 
scientific symbols have important 
semantical, syntactical, and pragmat- 
ical dimensions. There should, of 
course, be a good discussion of ob- 
servation, and a treatment of experi- 
mentation—not in detail, such as 
would be found in a laboratory 
manual, but in general and as an 
important method both for acquiring 
hypotheses in the first place and for 
testing them. In connection with 


the formation of concepts, attention 
should be given to naming, classi- 
fying, ordering, and measuring, and, 


in general outline at least, to statis- 
tics. The problem of what scientific 
explanation really is should be treated. 
Are hypotheses mere fictions? Do 
they refer to “real’’ entities? Do 
they, in fact, have any value at all, 
or are the positivists right in sug- 
gesting that we can dispense with 
them entirely? The question of the 
nature of scientific discovery, in so 
far as we know anything about it, 
should be examined. This will in- 
volve bringing in a great deal of 
psychological material centering about 
the actual occurrence of the act, the 
preparation for it, the suddenness 
and unexpectedness of its appearance, 
the enthusiasm associated with it, 
and soon. The methods of verifying 
hypotheses should be treated, and 
attempts should be made to show 
how we refute theories, how we con- 
firm them and even attempt to 
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measure degrees of confirmation. Sci- 
entific laws should be examined. The 
réle of deduction in the natural sci- 
ences should be considered; this will 
involve examining the structure of 
deductive systems and considering 
the general nature of mathematics 
and the distinction between it and 
the natural sciences. Some consid- 
eration should be given to the various 
theories of science—traditional posi- 
tivism, operationism, logical posi- 
tivism, and realism. And, if time 
permits, some attention could be 
devoted to the general problem of 
the presuppositions of science. All 
of this may be boiled down into a 
definition of science as the “method 
of confirmed hypotheses,” and, if one 
can see everything which this in- 
volves, he can easily select the 
proper range of topics for discussion. 
Ernest Nagel has shown? that a good 
analysis of the scientific method 
should include considerations of the 
nature of observation and the defini- 
tion of concepts, of the structure of 
scientific statements, and of the cri- 
teria of evaluation employed by the 
scientist. This is perhaps as good a 
brief summary as one can get of the 
main topics to be examined in such a 
study. 


OW to teach this material is a 

difficult problem and I have no 
light to throw on it. I can only 
indicate some of the reasons why it 
is a problem. President Conant, in 
his book On Understanding Science, 
argues that the scientific method can 
best be taught through examples 
drawn from the history of science. He 
makes out a strong case for his point 


“Methods of Science: What Are They? Can 
They Be Taught?” Scientific Monthly, LXX 
(January, 1950), pp. 19-23. 
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of view, but he admits that the proper 
source material is not available to 
permit an adequate job to be done 
along this line. If we prefer a non- 
historical approach, we think im- 
mediately of drawing our source 
material from the inductive portion 
of one of the many textbooks in 
logic. But I have found this un- 
satisfactory. There have been rapid 
and extensive developments in de- 
ductive logic in recent years, and 
most of the textbooks have incor- 
porated this material. But the newer 
developments in scientific method 
have been quite generally neglected, 
and the authors of many of the 
recent textbooks in logic have been 
quite content to follow the old pat- 
tern of discussing classification, Mill’s 
methods, analogy and probability, 
without any attempt to give atten- 
tion to some of the topics I have 


listed. Possibly as a result of this 
fact most teachers of logic treat 


deduction first (it is commonly 
given first in the structure of the 
text), and find little time or inclina- 
tion to give much attention to the 
discussion of the scientific method. 
As a consequence, many students 
who have had a course in logic have 
little or no understanding of what 
the scientific method really involves. 
Certain books of readings in the 
philosophy of science which have 
appeared in recent years have helped 
the situation somewhat, but their 
contents are drawn largely from 
articles which have appeared in pro- 
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fessional journals. As a consequence, 
they are too difficult for the student 
and they lack a unified terminology. 
They are of little use to teachers of 
courses in general science, and to 
scientists who want to introduce 
more of the scientific method into 
their specialized courses. 

What is needed more than any- 
thing else is a good elementary book 
on the scientific method. This should 
incorporate the recent developments 
in the field and be both general 
enough to be comprehended by 
students with a great variety of 
scientific backgrounds, and simple 
enough to be taught by teachers with 
a minimum of philosophical training. 
It should indicate that the scientific 
method in general outline, that is, as 
that which is common to the sciences, 
is not difficult to understand and is, 
in fact, exemplified in a crude form 
in most common-sense thinking. Yet, 
in its emphasis on what is common to 
the sciences, it should not under any 
circumstances overlook the facts that 
there are different kinds of sciences, 
that there are sciences with special 
methods and special emphases, and 
that the scientific method is itself an 
idealization (like the perfect lever 
and the purely economic man) only 
approximately exemplified by any of 
the sciences. In this sense, I think 
we can continue to argue that the stu- 
dent who has a grasp of this method 
is in a better position to understand 
science than is one who does not. 

[Vol. XXVII, No. 5] 


Maintaining and Improving the 
Quality of Instruction 


Panel Discussion before the Eleventh Conference on Higher Education 


Better Instruction with 
Fewer Teachers 
By ALVIN C. EURICH 


For reasons not readily apparent 
educators have made a fetish of small 
classes. The smaller the class, they 
assume, the better the instruction. The 
ideal is expressed by the cliché: ‘“ Mark 
Hopkins on one end of the log, and the 
student on the other.” In stating this 
position educators seldom ask about the 
qualifications of a Mark Hopkins or of 
the student. 

No one would disagree with the claim 
that given a very superior teacher, the 
student is likely to have a different kind 
of educational experience in a small class 
than in a very large class. He might 
have an opportunity for discussion which 
would aid in the clarification of his views. 
He might become better acquainted with 
the instructor personally. He might 
actually enjoy a more informal approach 
to learning. Whether he would actually 
learn more is an open question. And 
whether the smaller class would stimulate 
the instructor to put forth his best efforts 
as much as a larger class is also prob- 
lematical, even doubtful. 

For the most part decisions to have 
large classes are not deliberately made. 
They are usually gradual developments 
in a college cr university, or they are 
forced on the institution by circumstances 
beyond control. The gradual develop- 
ments come through such exceptional 
teachers as George Lyman Kittredge at 
Harvard or William Lyon Phelps at Yale. 


As their reputations grow, the student 
demand for their courses becomes so 
great that it is impossible to restrict their 
classes to small numbers. 

The forced situations inevitably arise 
most frequently in publicly supported 
institutions that must either by law or 
for public-relations reasons admit most, 
if not all, of the high-school graduates 
within the state who apply. The diffi- 
culty, if not the impossibility, of employ- 
ing enough teachers, let alone enough 
qualified teachers, to keep classes small 
forces larger classes. Some privately 
supported institutions with relatively 
meager means are driven to admit more 
students without enlarging the instruc- 
tional staff in order to increase tuition 
income. 

In none of these situations is there a 
deliberate decision that large classes 
provide the best conditions for learning. 
On the other hand, decisions are deliber- 
ately made to keep classes small or reduce 
them still further in order to place 
student and teacher in a more intimate 
environment. 

No one now questions the fact that in 
the years ahead all colleges and universi- 
ties will face a critical shortage of teachers. 
The topic for discussion at this meeting 
is evidence of that fact. The predicted 
rise in college enrollments during the 
next fifteen years creates a demand for 
two and one-half to three times the 
number of faculty members we now have 
if the present student-teacher ratio of 
13 to 1 is to be maintained throughout 
the country. Obviously, it will be impos- 
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sible in fifteen years to find that number 
of new faculty members with as thorough 
training, inadequate as that may be, as 
our present faculty members possess. If 
college teaching attracts the same propor- 
tion of new Ph.D.’s as in previous years, 
and if we persist in maintaining the 
current student-teacher ratio, the per- 
centage of faculty members with doc- 
torate degrees will drop from forty to 
twenty. If graduate study can be taken 
as one measure of quality in college 
teaching, these figures portray the deteri- 
oration in quality that we must expect. 
The issue, then, is really this: Will we 
persist in our efforts to keep classes small 
knowing that in doing so the quality 
of instruction will deteriorate, or will we 
seek new ways of instruction, as we 
must, if only fully qualified faculty 
members are to carry on the instruction? 

President Johnson of Fisk University 
has put the issue succinctly: “Keeping 
classes small by hiring poor teachers 
simply enables the teacher to com- 
municate his mediocrity in an intimate 
environment.” But, it will certainly be 
argued, even with fully qualified faculty 
members the quality of instruction is 
bound to deteriorate if class size is 
increased. Is our choice then deteriora- 
tion with small classes through employ- 
ment of a large number of inadequately 
prepared faculty members as against 
deterioration with large classes taught 
by only qualified faculty members? 


To help resolve this dilemma we might. 


first look at the problem historically; 
second, review the existing evidence on 
the effectiveness of large classes; and 
third, attempt to make a rational 
approach, keeping in mind the various 
modern means of communication that 
might improve instruction. 

First, historically, where did we get our 
fixed notion of one teacher for every 25 
students? I have searched long. With 
a clue from a casual conversation and 
with the aid of an eminent Talmudic 
scholar, President Samuel Belkin of 
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Yeshiva University, I now find the 
answer goes back to at least the middle 
of the third century. In Babylonian 
Talmud Baba Bathra 21 A the rule was 
established by Rabbi Raba, an authorita- 
tive sage of his era: “Twenty-five stu- 
dents are to be enrolled in one class. If 
there are from twenty-five to forty an 
assistant must be obtained. Above forty, 
two teachers are to be engaged.” 

This rule undoubtedly reflecting even 
earlier practices was established long 
before the days of books, or the first 
important audio-visual aid, to say nothing 
of modern means of communication: 
telegraphy, photography, motion pic- 
tures, phonographs, microphones, radio, 
tape recorders, television, and moderno- 
phones. Is it not odd that with all these 
developments we should still be arguing 
today—in the twentieth century—almost 
in a state of frenzy to preserve a third- 
century educational formula? What could 
be more archaic? When every other 
area of our life including the religious 
has moved along with the invention of 
modern communication aids, why is it 
that formal education alone has virtually 
stood still for centuries? This is the 
prime example of what Francis Chase of 
Chicago calls the “hardening of the 
concepts” in education. There is a 
chance—although I admit the forces 
resisting it are great—there is still the 
bare chance that we may be jarred 
loose largely because our enormous, 
thrilling, and world-shaking adventure to 
educate all our children, regardless of the 
number, may bog down through inade- 
quate facilities and not enough competent 
teachers. 

Second, over the years many studies 
have been made of class size. Some 
provide only casual comparisons of the 
achievement of students in small classes 
with that of students in large classes. 
Others attempt to equalize such factors 
as scholastic aptitude, teaching methods, 
and instructors. A review in The Ency- 
clopedia of Educational Research of more 
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than fifty years of investigations con- 
cludes: 


. . . On the basis of criteria used in the 
experimental studies published to date and 
under typical group teaching procedures, mere 
size of class has little significant influence on 
educational efficiency as measured by achieve- 
ment in the academic subjects. 

. . Although experimental evidence does 
not provide a clearcut answer to the class-size 
issue, the general trend of the evidence places 
the burden of proof squarely upon the 
proponents of small classes.' 


Many critics of the research results have 
dismissed the evidence with a shrug 
saying “that is all very well but the 
examinations are inadequate.” All such 
a criticism says is that the examinations 
used as a basis for giving course marks 
do not measure fully the outcomes with 
which the instructors are concerned in 
their teaching. No one can argue against 
such a position. All of us who have been 
or are teachers would readily admit the 
great difficulty of appraising student 
achievement even with the best of 
examination procedures. 

It must also be admitted that since 
the class-size comparisons were based on 
the same types of examinations that 
are generally used in assigning course 
marks, any attempt to dismiss this 
evidence is to say that course marks have 
no value. Yet such marks provide the 
basis for determining whether or not a 
student is making satisfactory progress; 
whether he should be awarded a degree 
and given honors; whether he should be 
recommended for graduate study or for 
an important position. We cannot on 
the one hand use such appraisals for 
making these important judgments and 
at the same time dismiss them as a 
basis for judging the relative effectiveness 
of small and large classes. 

Third, since the evidence on class size 
is not conclusive, the problem needs to 
be faced rationally and not merely 
emotionally with the general feeling that 

'New York: Macmillan Company, 1950, p. 215. 
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small classes are better. We assume that 
a one-to-one ratio—one teacher for each 
student—provides the teacher with the 
best possible situation to instruct a 
student. But obviously the effectiveness 
of the instruction depends chiefly upon 
the quality of the instructor, the quality 
of the student, and the relationship 
between the two. Furthermore, since 
education is primarily a process of 
communication, all modern means of com- 
municating must at least be given careful 
and unbiased consideration in any rational 
approach to the problem. 

In independent study or “honors” 
courses the student works alone and not 
in classes. A teacher is required only for 
occasional guidance. Wherever tried, 
such courses have been highly successful. 
The students have learned as much as 
or more than in regular classes. In 
addition, they have had an opportunity to 
develop a sense of responsibility for their 
learning which classes do not ordinarily 
provide. Considering the extent to which 
independent study and “honors’”’ courses 
can save the teacher’s time, why is it that 
we have not adopted them more gener- 
ally? Certainly we cannot say that the 
students do not learn as much; the 
evidence is to the contrary. I suspect 
that such courses have not spread more 
widely largely because instructors gener- 
ally are adamant in refusing to admit 
that a student might learn as much or 
more working alone with occasional 
direction than by attending classes regu- 
larly. It is not a question of how much 
the student learns, but instead a problem 
of the instructor’s ego. 

In classroom teaching, the one-to-one 
relationship means more than the mere 
physical presence of two pecple in the 
room. It has meaning only if the 
instructor is having a genuine effect on 
the student—his attitude, his excitement 
for learning, his knowledge, his interests, 
his perspectives, his feelings, his ability 
to solve problems, his outlook on life, his 
skills, or in any other way that is causing 
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or stimulating the student to develop. 
If the instructor, though older, knows 
less and is less wise than the stu- 
dent, it is unlikely that the one-to-one 
relationship will result in any significant 
learning. 

On the other hand, a superior teacher 
with as many as one hundred or more 
students in a class may establish a 
significant individual relationship with a 
large proportion of the group and 
stimulate them in their learning far 
beyond anything that might happen in a 
one-to-one face-to-face relationship with 
a poor teacher. The ratio then needs 
to be reconsidered from the standpoint 
of the number of effective relationships 
with individual students which the 
superior teacher can actually establish 
regardless of the size of the class. 

The ratio also needs to be considered 
in relation to the objectives of instruction. 
If the aim is to impart and interpret 
knowledge, the extent to which an 
instructor's voice can reach students 
either directly or through some mechan- 
ical aid is the only barrier. Obviously, 


the printing press has made an incredible 


in enabling the ablest 
scholars and writers to reach vast 
numbers of students. If, on the other 
hand, the aim is to give students an 
opportunity to exchange views with an 
instructor or among themselves or to 
raise questions, the restrictions placed on 
a size of class become greater. This fact 
has long been recognized in colleges and 
universities where students are brought 
together in large classes for lectures and 
in smaller sections for discussion. If the 
aim is to develop a skill as in writing, 
explanations may call for one type of a 
set-up and practice for another. Seldom, 
however, are all instructional practices 
of a college approached on this basis. 

If the size of faculty in relation to 
number of students were approached not 
on a straight arithmetical basis but in 
terms of several considerations—the qual- 
ity of faculty, the possibilities of inde- 


contribution 
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pendent study, the cluster of objectives 
a college is seeking to attain, a group of 
people working together rather than a 
single teacher trying to do everything, 
the modern means of communication, and 
curriculum reorganization—a completely 
different arrangement of college work 
can be envisioned. How large should a 
faculty be? The answer depends not on 
the number of students but on a variety 
of conditions the most important of which 
is the quality of the faculty. 

In order to view the matter as objec- 
tively as possible, we might assume we 
were living in another century—say the 
seventeenth—instead of the twentieth. 
During the first decade of that century 
it would have been possible to bring 
together in one place, a faculty consisting 
of William Shakespeare, in drama and 
poetry; Galileo Galilei, in astronomy 
and physics; William Harvey, in science 
and medicine; John Donne, in religion 
and poetry; and Francis Bacon, in 
philosophy and science. The question 
then is this: Would students likely have 
had a richer educational experience 
studying in classes of one hundred or 
more with such men or in classes of ten 
to fifteen with average or mediocre 
teachers who left no imprint on the 
advancement of culture or civilization? 

Even in the twentieth century it is 
conceivable—but unfortunately not real- 
izable—that a faculty of one individual 
might be the most distinguished faculty 
in the country. If, to illustrate the 
point, it were possible to find a great 
teacher who knew more about the major 
fields of knowledge than 90 per cent of 
the college teachers in each of these fields, 
he could conceivably carry the instruction 
for a relatively large group of students. 
With the great advances in human 
knowledge, however, it is no longer 
possible for one man to encompass all 


' fields, consequently it is necessary to 


move down to a lower level of competence. 
Without making a special plea for indi- 
vidual names, we might assemble a 
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relatively small faculty to cover a large 
segment of the major areas of knowledge. 
To make the matter more concrete we 
might include in our faculty Mark Van 
Doren in the humanities, Arnold Toynbee 
in history, Ernest Lawrence in physical 
sciences, Detlev Bronk in the biological 
sciences, Harold Urey in chemistry, and 
Reinhold Niebuhr in philosophy. Which 
situation would provide the richer educa- 
tional experience—a faculty of this caliber 
teaching larger classes or an average 
college faculty teaching smaller classes? 

But one might say a faculty of such 
high caliber would not do all the types of 
work needed in providing a well-rounded 
college education. They might not take 
the time to counsel students; they might 
not wish to grade papers; they might not 
direct extra-curricular activities. Such a 
faculty, however, might well be sup- 
plemented with others to perform what- 
ever tasks are essential for providing the 
students with the best possible education. 

If a faculty of such high quality could 
not be brought together, more limited 
men must be found. With more limited 
men who cannot cover broad fields of 
knowledge, larger numbers are required. 
When finally faculty members are em- 
ployed for teaching purposes—as differ- 
entiated from research-—each of whom 
has specialized in a very narrow and 
limited range of knowledge, a large 
number is required. The greater, the 
more broadly educated a faculty, the 
fewer are needed to cover the broad 
sweep of human knowledge. 

With the eminence of the faculty so 
highly important in relation to student- 
teacher ratio and to class size, the 
possibilities for teaching in the twentieth 
century might well be contrasted with 
those of the seventeenth. If so eminent 
a faculty as mentioned had _ been 
assembled in the seventeenth century to 
teach students, it would have been 
necessary to bring students and facuity 
all together in one place or on one 
campus. In the twentieth century this 
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is no longer necessary even though we 
have not even begun to explore the 
possibilities. Today the greatest teach- 
ers of the age might be filmed or 
kinescoped and made available to stu- 
dents everywhere. Through television 
we are just beginning to see the possi- 
bilities at Penn State University, New 
York University, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, Stephens College, Washington Uni- 
versity, Western Reserve University, and 
elsewhere. 

Does this mean that instruction 
recorded on film or reproduced over 
television will or can replace all the work 
of the teachers on a given campus? Not 
at all. Such modern means of com- 
munication make it possible to bring the 
greatest teachers to each campus as the 
printing press made it possible to bring 
the greatest writers to each campus. 
With both available, the task on each 
campus would be to provide the addi- 
tional experiences in writing, discussion, 
or in the laboratory, that are required to 
round out the education of each student. 
With modern means, then, many forms 
of instruction—not all—could be carried 
on with our greatest teachers instructing 
students all across the land. We have 
not yet thought through the implications 
for student-teacher ratios, class size, or 
for lifting the quality of instruction in 
colleges generally to new levels. 

Aside from the filming and televising of 
courses, numerous other possibilities exist 
for providing higher quality instruction 
with fewer teachers in relation to number 
of students. Such possibilities as further 
clarifying the goals of colleges and uni- 
versities, restricting the range of offerings 
without in the least restricting the post- 
college opportunities of students, simpli- 
fying the curriculums with larger blocks 
of courses—each carrying more credits, 
eliminating fringe or nonessential courses, 
employing as part-time aides able college 
graduates living in the community to 
assist English composition teachers in 
reading papers, and using the advanced 
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students in the instruction of those at 
lower levels of accomplishment. All 
these afford possible areas of exploration 
that may greatly affect the student- 
teacher ratio in the future. 

The issue is no longer one of class size. 
In fact, the concept of class size is 
archaic. ‘The issue instead is one of how 
the whole range of possibilities can be 
used to bring the best instruction to the 
student; independent study, individual 
instruction and counsel, laboratory work 
and practice, small class discussions, large 
class demonstrations and lectures, tele- 
vision with the ablest professors reaching 
thousands of students, and motion 
pictures which will bring the greatest 
teachers to successive generations of 
students. All these possibilities along 
with the reorganization of the curriculum 
must be considered in relation to the 
objectives of the college. Clusters of 
people and clusters of jobs must be 
related to clusters of objectives. This 
would be a modern approach to college 
instruction, 


Exciting days in higher education lie 


ahead. If the problems of mounting 
enrollments are met in a routine fashion 
merely by trying to employ enough 
teachers to maintain a constant arith- 
metical ratio, the quality of college 
education will rapidly deteriorate. If, in 
contrast, we learn to use the means now 
available for extending the influence of 
our most eminent and effective teachers 
to students throughout the land, college 
instruction can attain new heights of 
quality and inspiration, As a by-product, 
college faculty members can once more 
be adequately compensated and take 
their rightful economic position in society. 
The basic question, I believe, is whether 
we can exercise the same kind of ingenuity 
in higher education that we have in 
other areas of our American life. I am 
confident that we can. In the process 
we can provide more students with a 
better education, 
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The World of the American 
Student 


By HAROLD TAYLOR 


On the assumption that there will be 
many more students, more money but 
not enough, more teachers but not 
enough and not soon enough, how then 
can educators maintain and improve the 
quality of instruction? Here is a great 
little set of conditions to deal with. They 
would dash the hopes and arouse the 
fears of any but the most wildly optimistic 
of educators. To think that under these 
circumstances anything at all could be 
done to cure such an impossible situation 
is madness. No one in his right mind 
would even agree to answer the question. 

But being in one’s right mind may not 
be the best condition in which to tackle 
the problem. The future situation of the 
colleges and universities demands a 
radical shift of all minds to think in 
completely new terms about what must 
be done, and one of our present troubles 
is that what made sense in the past no 
longer makes sense today. 

I would like to say at the outset that 
there is no complete solution to the 
problem we face. Quality in teaching 
depends on the individuals who teach 
and if there are not enough of them and 
they are not first-rate and the students 
are unable to work directly with their 
teachers, the educational program cannot 
be maintained at the level commensurate 
either with our ideals or our needs. I 
refer us to a statement made by an 
American student last year about her 
own education: 


When in education the possibilityJof 
a teacher-student relationship is forgotten 
in the discussion of superior teaching 
over television, will there still be room 
for the illumination that comes when 
someone has said something directly to 
that suddenly fits what you 
ave learned, opening the door that 
brings you a step forward so that you 
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say to yourself, ‘There I was; 
but here I am now?””! 


Without the teacher and the student 
in this relation, we cannot achieve the 
quality in education which our country 
sorely needs. But, I am _ pleased to 
announce, the solution we may devise in 
the face of the present emergency is in 
fact very simple. It is this. Give the 
colleges back to the students and let them 
do the learning. 

How can we maintain the quality of 
instruction? The first question to ask 
is, What quality? I would not like to be 
a party to the maintenance of the present 
quality of instruction in American higher 
education. Improvement, yes; mainte- 
nance, no. All the evidence I have been 
able to collect indicates that if there were 
not a single student added to the present 
enrollment of American colleges and 
universities during the next ten years, we 
would have exactly the same need for 
scrapping our present system of instruc- 
tion and inventing a new one. 

The most challenging aspect of our 
present crisis is the impossible size of it. 
It is so big that no present solution is 
adequate, so complicated that the out- 
dated methods now in use are powerless 
to cope with it. 

What we now have is a huge mechan- 
ical system for disseminating information. 
Once the information is conveyed it is 
checked, and academic credits are 
awarded for accuracy in reporting. We 
could add a million or two more students 
to be handled by this system without 
changing anything very much except the 
number of buildings, public-address 
systems, television stations and receivers, 
IBM machines, the size of the clerical 
staff, and the number of seats in a larger 
number of lecture halls. This would 
maintain and perhaps improve the quality 
of instruction, since presumably the 

'Miss Luba Byman, president of the senior class, 


speaking during commencement, June, 1955, at 
Sarah Lawrence College. 
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television lecturers would be so carefully 
chosen that they would produce better 
performances than those at present in 
the classrooms. 

The present system is built on the 
assumption that learning occurs in one 
dimension—the dimension of memory. 
It assumes that the rewards of learning 
are not to be found in the pleasure and 
joy of the knowing, not in achievement of 
belief, not in finding a sense of personal 
and intellectual identity; but in receiving 
academic credit, social status, a higher 
income, and an exemption from the 
necessity of further study or intellectual 
development. 

I suggest, therefore, that first we 
consider the aims of higher education, the 
aims of learning, and the means necessary 
to meet those aims. I would prefer to 
change the question before us from 
“maintaining and improving the quality 
of instruction” to “maintaining and 
improving the quality of learning.”” For 
it is the learning of the student which 
should concern us here. Instruction is 
only the means taken to enable learning 
to happen. 

How does learning take place? By 
the effort of the individual to grasp the 
materials of knowledge and to involve 
himself in the experience of personal 
discovery. The student must want to 
know; he must seek knowledge for 
himself. The process of learning is 
exactly like that of the process of creating 
a work of art or a new idea, It moves 
by an inner drive toward the knowledge 
of something which the individual wants 
to know. A desire must precede the 
knowing, as hunger is a condition of 
eating. The student moves toward fuller 
knowledge when he realizes he needs it, 
when he wants it, when he is drawn 
toward it by the attitude of his teacher. 
There is a latent power in the student 
which can be quickened into action, but 
only when certain conditions have been 
met. To move eternally through barren 
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stretches of a subject-matter whose 
relevance to human life and destiny he 
cannot see, confronted with objects of 
art, facts, theories, outlines, summaries, 
and explanations that he must remember 
rather than understand and use, driven 
by the compulsions of examinations, 
marks, academic success, and social 
approval, the student either learns to 
consider his education as a technique for 
gaining a better job or as a distraction to 
be overcome in the enjoyment of his 
campus athletic and social career. 

The student is the center of education. 
Schools and colleges exist to increase 
his intellectual and moral powers. What- 
ever is done in the colleges or whatever 
anyone proposes to do must take into 
account the effect it will have on the 
student. Will it deepen his interest in 
ideas? Will it give him something to 
think about? Will it help him to 
understand himself and his society? Will 
it free his imagination? Develop his 
initiative? Give him a sense of purpose? 
Strengthen his character? In short will 
it help him to discover for himself and in 
himself what matters most in life, and 
how to sustain himself as a free man, free 
of the clichés and prejudices of his society, 
free to express himself, to act independ- 
ently, lustily, spontaneously, wisely, and 
justly? 

These are the true questions to ask 
about education, and they must be asked 
before we can answer the question, What 
must we do to maintain and improve the 
quality of learning? No one, not even 
the most brilliant lecturer or the most 
accomplished speaker, can carry out the 
act of learning for the student. He may 
provoke the student to thought, he may 
interest the student in the ideas about 
which he speaks, he may teli the student 
things he needs to know, but he can do 
no more than bring the student to the 
threshold of learning, the student has to 
cross it to enter the world on the other 
side. 

The present system of lectures, text- 
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books, survey courses, standard require- 
ments of subject-matter, examinations, 
and numerical marks does not answer 
these questions. It fails to touch the 
inner consciousness of the student; it 
fails to deal with his motivations, his 
emotions, his aims, and his needs. It 
assumes that if the punitive aspects of 
the examination and grading system 
were removed, he would do nothing and 
learn nothing. This is nonsense. If we 
stop treating the student as if he were a 
sullen child who is only willing to learn 
when we threaten him with a bad mark, 
we would release a new fund of student 
energy which is now waiting to be put 
to positive use. I suggest that we turn 
to the students themselves for help with 
our problem. I suggest that we first 
understand our students in their own 
terms, that we listen to them in the way 
we listen to music—sympathetically and 
receptively—to catch the rhythms, the 
themes, the sounds of the individual 
instruments, and the combinations of 
sounds they make together. 

We should stop thinking of mass 
education and mass methods. The mass 
of students is simply a very large number 
of individuals, each with his own hopes, 
talents, and desires. Each generation of 
youth has its own truth and its own 
character, which is not that of another 
generation, since the present generation 
has always lived through its own duration 
of time. We need to know what are the 
truths of this generation, what are its 
particular expectations and needs. 

An eloquent statement of need comes 
from the spokesman for a thousand 
Spanish students of the University of 
Madrid, who marched to the grave of the 
philosopher Ortega to pay tribute to his 
memory. The student said: 


.. + It is the homage of a university 
youth without a university which is 
compelled to seek knowledge outside of 
classes, from books which are not text- 
books and in languages which are not 
Spanish. 
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We are disciples without teachers. 
Every day we face the realization that 
we need someone to teach us as we 
should be taught. We study, but we 
are not taught. We feel that the 
University is not serving its purpose, and 
that many changes are needed. But no 
one tells us how to achieve this. No 
one will admit that we students are the 
real foundation of the University.* 


One should remember that the Uni- 
versity of Madrid is organized with a 
classical curriculum and the complete 
array of required courses. It is not for 
lack of lectures or for lack of the subject- 
matter of the classical tradition that the 
Spanish students are without the teachers 
they need. It is because they are not being 
given responsibility and sympathetic 
understanding in meeting the needs of 
the younger generation. In this country, 
too, it is hard to find those who will admit 
that the “students are the real foundation 
of the university.” 

I turn to another student, this time 
an American, for more insight into the 


problem of the student and the improve- 
ment of learning. The statement is from 
a Sophomore who was asked for comment 
on his first year of college work. This is 
what he said: 


My belief is that one of the principal 
causes of academic difficulty is not 
intellectual incapacity, but lack of real 
interest in the material presented for 
consumption, for which the student is 
only partially responsible and for which 
the instructor may be even less so. But 
because of the limitations imposed by 
schedules and time limitations of every 
sort, the instructor is obliged to present 
much more material to his students than 
they can profitably assimilate. Aware 
of this, he is constantly driving for 
simplification, for “essences” and for 
“main ideas.” This, to be sure, can be 
stimulating. But most of his students 
consciously or not, will be dissatisfied 
because there do not seem to be any 
problems to work out. All the interest 


*Quoted by Richard Mowrer, “ Unrest in Spain,” 
The New Leader, XXXI1X (February 13, 1956), p. 14. 
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is simplified out of the material, and the 
course becomes just another collection of 
facts for the notebook; and no fact, idea, 
or theory is interesting unless its acquisi- 
tion has cost something. 
I believe what this student has said, and 
it is at this point that I wish to make a 
series of practical suggestions for reform. 
If the student is to pay the intellectual 
price for learning, he must feel that the 
learning is worth the price. He must 
be given intellectual excitement and the 
challenge of new ideas. He must be 
given time enough to read, to concentrate 
on a few things without being shuttled 
from one subject to another throughout 
each day and from one semester to 
another, throughout each year. He must 
be allowed to work at the things which 
interest him most at the time they 
interest him and not be put off by 
sequences of introductory, preliminary, 
and preparatory courses which have to 
be overcome before the forbidden fruit 
may be eaten. At least half the student 
momentum is lost, half his interest is 
destroyed by the mere fact that he must 
make his way through preliminary 
requirements merely in order to study 
what he wants to study. This is not 
only psychologically inept on the part of 
the educators, but it is downright unfair 
to the subject being studied. How many 
times has the student heard his professor 
begin a course with something like “I 
know that you would not be here unless 
you had to, but we are going to make the 
best of it together’? In their anxiety 
to eliminate the elective system and to 
give every student what is called a 
common core of identical subjects, 
American educators have lost track of 
the student himself. He is now the 
forgotten man of higher education, On 
the college campuses, his views on educa- 
tion are seldom considered; his help in 
educational planning is seldom sought. 
Yet, when it is, and when he is made 
responsible as a partner in the educational 
enterprise, for working with the faculty, 
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he responds directly, imaginatively, and 
forcefully. 

First then, the content of the cur- 
riculum, particularly in the freshman 
year, should be drawn from original 
materials in the fields of politics, social 
science, philosophy, psychology, the arts, 
literature, and science, dealing with 
issues and questions which can evoke 
genuine concern in the students. Courses 
should be planned which are not sum- 
maries and outlines of fields of subject- 
matter, but deal with fresh and interesting 
ideas about man and nature, society and 
the individual. The purpose of the 
course is not to cover ground, but to 
plunge the student into a world of ideas 
with which he can become truly con- 
cerned. He will cover the ground, once 
he becomes involved with the ideas. 
Give the Freshman or the Sophomore 


some room to move among fields of his ' 


choice, do not restrict him to required 
courses, give him the largest chance he can 
have to work at the things which he 
wants to know. 

I should like to be more specific about 
what we might do in the organization of 
the curriculum and the teaching. Con- 
sider the freshman year by itself, since 
it is a special year where not only the 
worst overcrowding will occur, but the 
crucial point in the four-year program. 
Offer a three- or four-course curriculum 
to the Freshmen, allowing a good deal 
of freedom of choice of study to them. 
This will save a measure of faculty time 
by not offering the distracting five and 
six courses to all Freshmen. In each of 
the three or four courses, provide a fuller 
and richer body of material to give flavor 
and texture to the subject. Cut down 
the number of class meetings to one a 
week, resulting in a further saving of 
classroom teaching time. 

Suppose we take the unit of two 
hundred students who are registered in 
one course in the fields of literature, 
philosophy, psychology, or social science. 
The teacher is to be made responsible for 
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the educational planning for this group 
of students in his field of knowledge. 
He should consider this group of two 
hundred as the members of his own small 
college in which he must discover for 
himself their stage of intellectual matu- 
rity and the extent of their knowledge. 

The teacher would have as_ his 
assistants a group of Juniors, Seniors, or 
graduate students whom he has chosen 
and who would work with him in planning 
the course, in leading discussions, in 
keeping track of the individual progress 
of the Freshmen, and in carrying out 
some of the clerical duties connected 
with the course. 

During the first two weeks by a 
variety of means—short papers on general 
topics, informal tests of information, 


‘ conferences with a few students, discus- 


sions with groups of twenty or thirty, 
consultation with his student assistants— 
the teacher would gain a sense of the 
general character of his group of two 
hundred students. His regular weekly 
meetings, which preferably would be for 
two hours rather than for one, would be 
planned to take into account the advice 
needed by the students in approaching 
the material assigned, the things to look 
for in the books, articles, and pamphlets, 
and periodical material used. 

Full use would be made of paper-back 
books, multigraphed material to sub- 
stitute for lectures, occasional pieces 
written by the teacher directly for the 
class, films, small research projects by 
groups of three or four students working 
together. On a national scale, arrange- 
ments could be made with the publishers 
of paperbacks for reprints of important 
works and new works of interest to 
students. The instrument for achieving 
this co-ordination exists already in the 
American Book Publishers Council and 
the National Book Committee which has 
already done pioneer work in this field. 

The full class meeting would be con- 
sidered the pivot around which the 
course moved, where students’ questions, 
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solicited through discussions led by the 
student assistants, and directly from the 
students through the encouragement of 
written questions, and in other ways, 
would be answered by the teacher. Some 
of the discussion techniques developed 
in adult education, by which twenty- 
minute lectures, followed by ten-minute 
discussions in groups of six to eight, with 
questions emerging from the discussion 
answered on the spot by the teacher, can 
be applied to the class of two hundred. 
Regular discussion meetings of fifteen to 
twenty students would be scheduled 
twice a week in the course, with topics 
assigned to the groups through consulta- 
tion and planning with the student 
assistants. Toward the middle and latter 
part of the semester, freshman discussion 
leaders would begin to emerge and could 
be given some responsibility for working 
in the course with the other student 
assistants. Evaluation of the individual 


student would be made by a combination 
of devices—reports from student dis- 
cussion leaders, brief tests, written papers 
read by the student assistants and dis- 


cussed with the individuals concerned, 
and a cumulative record established which 
would furnish the basis for the teacher's 
judgment. 

The library staff would also be drawn 
into such courses as integral parts of 
the system. Students would consult the 
library staff in connection with assign- 
ments, would be shown how to establish 
a bibliography for themselves, how to go 
about digging for information in the 
catalogue, and how to extend the range 
of reading beyond the minimum class 
assignment. 

In the initial stages of such a program, 
more time, rather than less, would be 
spent on organization and preparation. 
But as the new system goes along, a 
body of student leaders would be devel- 
oped, capable of carrying on the major 
portion of the weekly discussions, and a 
whole new attitude to teaching and 
learning would develop, out of which 
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would come not only a greater interest 
in independent work by all the students 
enrolled, but a greater appreciation of the 
rdle of the teacher and a greater interest 
on the part of students in entering that 
profession. 

The reason I believe that this approach 
will work is that I have seen it at work 
in a few institutions where students are 
given genuine educational responsibility. 
The editors and staff of student news- 
papers, student government officers, the 
officers of national student organizations, 
and many other campus leaders have 
shown what they can do when they are 
asked to join with members of the faculty 
in an educational partnership. 

There are, of course, many additional 
experiments to be made, once this 
philosophy is accepted. For example, 
teachers who have tried one three-hour 
class meeting a week for large groups 
have found that the three-hour session 
a week is educationally much more 
valuable than three one-hour meetings. 
Experiments with television, films, pam- 
phlets, discussion groups modeled on 
those first developed in adult education, 
programs for the development of discus- 
sion leaders, all provide interesting 
projects for further development. But 
only when there is a deep concern for the 
context of the student’s experience and 
when close attention is paid to arranging 
the conditions for learning in which the 
student is confronted with the responsi- 
bility for his own education, will there 
be improvement in the quality of his 
learning. 

I would add only one new area, 
previously neglected in our efforts to 
improve the quality of student learning. 
This is the field of the creative arts. We 
have been slow to seize upon this great 
source of aesthetic response and student 
interest in the liberal arts. Here again, 
the possibilities of student involvement 
and self-education are immense. A col- 
lege theater in which students write their 
own plays, compose their own music, 
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arrange their own dances, a campus on 
which students paint their own pictures, 
write their own stories, poems, and 
critical essays will have a spirit in it 
which generates new ideas for the 
enhancement of American culture. This 
is an area of the academic curriculum, 
until now largely ignored, which has 
its own dynamic and its own critical 
audience of students who are participating 
observers. Work can go on here under 
the inspiration of those teachers who 
believe in the significance of the creative 
arts for education, and without a program 
of continually didactic instruction. This 
is a central part of creating an atmosphere 
for the liberal arts which can quicken 
the response of students to their true 
values. For this is the ultimate aim of 
the colleges and universities, to make a 
place where the arts and sciences are so 
fascinating a form of human experience 
that no student can remain untouched by 
their enlightening effects on his life. 


What Shall We Do for 
Teachers? 


By WARNER G. RICE 


We owe a great debt to Mr. Eurich. 
He seems to me to have suggested as a 
substitute for a cliché of the past a 
cliché of the future: American education 
will soon connote a professor at one end 
of the coaxial cable and five thousand 
students at the other. This is an electri- 
fying and even a shocking idea. 

Let me tell you why I think so. To 
begin with, it is pretty clear that the 
members of this panel have not agreed, 
perhaps cannot really agree, on assump- 
tions and premises. In such a situation 
we shall have to do the best we can— 
but you will notice as we go along that 
we speak at one time of one group of 
students and teachers, and at another 
time of another. Mr. Eurich appears to 
have in mind chiefly the undifferentiated 
mass; Mr. Taylor, on the other hand, will 
describe work approximating that of 
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honors courses and students who are 
scarcely typical. In any full length 
discussion of the problems before us, we 
should ask ourselves, I am sure, not 
only how many students we shall have, 
but also how they will be selected and 
how they will be motivated. 

A great many issues about which we 
are at odds in our schools and colleges 
arise because we have never decided 
exactly what American education is for. 
Certainly, we have not associated it 
clearly and decisively with a tradition of 
learning. We have made it, rather, a 
kind of social-service institution; I am 
sure that if you will reflect for a moment 
upon this observation, that you will see 
that it has considerable force. Think 
what happens from the time the youngster 
goes into the kindergarten to get his 
eleven o'clock bottle of chocolate milk to 
the time he emerges from the graduate 
school to get a job through a university 
placement bureau. At every point, atten- 
tion is given by persons who are called 
his teachers to various kinds of service, 
and to the development in him of ideals 
of service which are very different from 
the ideals likely to be stressed in a 
severely academic environment. 

If we are to achieve maximum effi- 
ciency in teaching, teachers will have to 
know exactly what is expected of them. 
If their principal function is to inculcate 
knowledge, they will have to be released 
from responsibility not only for a great 
deal of clerical and paper work (much of 
which could be done better by clerks) 
but also from dormitory counseling, 
student advising, and such tasks as the 
arrangement of the university calendar 
or the assignment of classrooms. It is 
discouraging to the teacher who works 
his heart out in lectures, discussions, and 
conferences with students to be told that 
he cannot be promoted because he does 
not publish enough, while the teacher 
who gets a reputation as a good com- 
mitteeman wins promotion—or at least 
security as a junior dean. 


We must ask if we want good academic 
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teaching. In some fields there is yet no 
shortage of candidates for appointment. 
I am speaking about the humanities in 
particular. I know the situation is 
different in the sciences; but in English 
as in the languages and literatures gener- 
ally, in philosophy, in history, there are a 
great many young men and women who 
are extremely eager to get positions and 
to make careers in the profession. What 
we often forget when we view the prob- 
lem of teacher supply is that at present 
eighty to ninety per cent of the work to 
be done in humane subjects in the 
colleges and universities of the United 
States is in elementary courses. This is 
not a figure snatched out of the air; it is 
based upon a pretty thorough study of 
the situation. Since we have decided to 
build our universities in the middle of 
high schools, the high-school work which 
we offer on college and university 
campuses accounts, in many departments, 
for the great bulk of the total load. 


Here, then, is a job to which we should 
be giving our principal attention; but we 
discourage young men from doing it by 
awarding the prizes to those who take 
over the twenty per cent of advanced and 


graduate teaching. A man has little 
incentive to make a career in freshman 
and sophomore instruction, to give his 
best efforts to classroom performance 
with underclassmen; and this, I think, is 
one of the genuine problems that all of us 
who employ teachers and train them 
have to face. Our graduate schools, 
the teacher-training institutions for the 
colleges and universities, have not really 
faced it. They seek to perpetuate 
themselves. Accordingly, the young 
teacher goes out with his ideal established 
by the senior professor who has directed 
his thesis—to do what? To teach fresh- 
man courses for which he is not psycho- 
logically or in any other way specifically 
prepared, and to face the probability that 
his reward for this work will be the 
stigma of second-class citizenship in the 
academic world. 

To be sure, there are some changes 
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coming. We see that some universities 
are giving attention to the problem of 
teacher training. But not enough has 
yet been done to prepare the teachers for 
the jobs that need doing now, and that 
will need doing increasingly in the 
future—and it is precisely at this level 
of teaching, in the more elementary work, 
that I think it unlikely that automation, 
the use of machines, will greatly help. 
It seems to me that our best hope for 
television, radio, the movies, is in con- 
nection with more advanced studies. At 
the outset we must give a_ student 
considerable personal guidance. 

It is possible, certainly, that we can 
teach more skillfully and imaginatively 
than we do. We must experiment in all 
kinds of ways; and here I am _ sure 
the members of this panel are in full 
agreement. We can try classes of 
different sizes, and for different purposes; 
we can also try to find what teachers 
can do what things best. Some men 
who have considerable histrionic talents 
are superb for large lecture classes, but 
not nearly as effective in small groups. 
Others are at their best in seminars. We 
can experiment with reading periods, 
with honors courses, certainly with radio 
and television also; but if we have any 
genuine interest in results, then we must 
make sure that we are really measuring 
what we are doing. 

I do not underestimate the value of 
the informed opinion which comes from 
the man who knows without testing, 
without demonstration. There are such 
things as wine tasters and tea tasters who 
proceed in ways unknown to the chemist, 
and some can judge teaching without 
enormous batches of statistics. Yet I 
say that we have not given enough 
attention to the careful appraisal of our 
work, and partly for this reason, we 
cannot tell what we are getting from 
such experiments as we have dared to 
undertake. 

I have a practical suggestion to offer 
in this connection. It seems to me that 
many of our summer vacation periods 
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could be used by teams of practicing 
classroom teachers and persons expert in 
measurement and appraisal to work out 
patterns for experimental courses which 
can be tested and reappraised so that 
we shall have answers to some of the 
questions at which we are now only 
guessing. 

I have been talking about teaching, 
not instruction, The two are different. 
Instruction can be obtained by the 
lonely, isolated reader, by the student 
anywhere who has at his command 
sufficient books. In this connection, I 
am bound to say that I think that 
Gutenberg is probably of more value to 
us still than Sarnoff, if we deliver over 
the airwaves nothing better than what 
can be derived from books. And can we 
claim that we shall do better?—Leaving 
that point aside for a moment, it seems 
to me that we must grant that very few 
people can work alone. It is obvious 
that satisfactory results from independent 
studies are obtained only from superior 
honors students. Most young people of 


college age do not make their best progress 


in this way. Most of them need the 
stimulus of the group, the guidance and 
leadership of the teacher; and the great 
likelihood is that we shall make the 
wrong choice—that the mechanical aids 
for teaching will be used where the 
masses are greatest. 

I believe that if he is to be successful 
the teacher must be accessible to the 
student and dedicated to the job of 
working with him; and I believe that this 
relationship is most likely in an academic 
community where there can be close 
acquaintance, and easy communication, 

We have broken that community. Our 
universities are enormous, and even in 
our colleges the academic community 
begins to fail. We fall apart because of 
our size. Faculties do not know each 
other, and most of our artificial methods 
for getting what is called a cross-fertili- 
zation of disciplines are extremely in- 
adequate. The student does not know 
his teacher, not even when the student- 
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teacher ratio is favorable. I should like 
you to reflect on that point for just a 
moment. In a small college community, 
each student is likely to be well ac- 
quainted with several of his teachers— 
is likely, indeed, to take two or three 
courses from each of his major professors. 
The situation is quite otherwise in a 
large university, even though the teacher- 
student ratio is the same as that of the 
small institution. Courses (and there- 
fore choices) multiply; the teacher be- 
comes more of a specialist; and as a 
result, the student is not likely to see any 
particular teacher frequently, or to take 
more than a single course with any 
individual. Chairmen cannot know even 
the names of those majoring in their de- 
partments. Not infrequently students 
do not recognize the names of the chair- 
men! The larger the numbers, the less 
the probability that a student will 
benefit by close and long continued asso- 
ciation with any of his instructors. 

This brings me to the concept of 
the master teacher. It is true that the 
example of a great scholar and the 
stimulus of a great teacher (who is often 
also a great actor) have a salutary effect. 
Yet the analogy which is sometimes 
drawn between the master teacher and 
the master surgeon is misleading. After 
the anesthetic, after the first incision, 
the surgeon can go down the line, remov- 
ing gall bladders one after another; but 
the case is different with a master 
teacher. He cannot go from classroom 
to classroom, after somebody has erased 
the board and passed out the papers and 
given the assignment for the next day, 
to say the five necessary words about 
Shakespeare here, and the five necessary 
words about Spenser there, and then 
pass on to Milton. 

Apprenticeship is a valuable experi- 
ence, and it is a good sign that universities 
are beginning to take teacher apprentice- 
ships seriously; but any young man worth 
his salt will want to teach on his own 
and not as a member of a team as soon 
as he can. He will not want to have his 
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work organized for him, he will want to 
organize it himself. I must say that I 
have found the concept of the master 
teacher most acceptable among persons 
who assume that they will be the master 
teachers. Those who have thought of it 
from other points of view and who have 
appraised their chances of being for a 
long time simply one of a group, or 
operating in courses run by committees, 
have recoiled from the idea. “I hate a 
pupil teacher; I endure not an instructor 
that comes to me under the wardship of 
an overseeing fist.” A great teacher said 
that, and he was right. 

What I see in many of the proposals 
recently made is a tendency toward 
stratification in the profession. There 
are to be some who are exalted, and a 
great many more in an inferior station. 
I have mentioned the stratification which 
comes when teachers of the more elemen- 
tary courses are set apart and made to 
feel that they are second-class citizens. 
There is the other kind of stratification 
which comes in the way in which I have 
just suggested. We are all ready to 
respect great excellence of mind, and skill 
in lecturing, but if this means that those 
who are not master teachers are to be 
permanently in the ranks of assistants, 
we shall not gain very rapidly the kind 
of recruits we want. 

Automation, in my judgment, is going 
to lead to less employment in the com- 
munity, more leisure, and the consequent 
filling up of schools and colleges, because 
in our society when we have no other 
places to put people we put them in a 
school. I suppose our colleges and uni- 
versities, then, will continue to be social- 
service stations, as well as centers of 
learning, research, and intellectual stimu- 
lation. The need for teachers of many 
diverse abilities and interests will be 
acute. I believe that we can get a lot of 
intelligent people to become teachers if 
we want them and if we will give them 
the kind of status and reward that is 
commensurate with their talents and with 
their special tasks. We can do this, 
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especially if we show that we value 
knowledge and the gift of imparting it— 
virtues not assured by setting up new 
certification codes requiring more courses 
in professional education. 

Time does not permit more than the 
mention of another aspect of our sub- 
ject—how to ensure the production of 
superior graduates from our colleges. 
We hear much nowadays of the advances 
in technology made by the Russians, 
and of their success in training two com- 
petent engineers to our one. I think 
that we may be sure that they are not 
producing their results by soft methods, 
or inexpensively through the use of 
visual aids—they appear to prefer dis- 
cipline and competition. 

In the end, we may have to take a 
leaf from the book of the teachers who 
are now most admired among us and who 
are, by all tests, the most successful. 
Who are these? They are, of course, our 
athletic coaches; and how do they pro- 
ceed? They proceed by selecting the 
best material, by setting up curriculums 
which are not governed by committees, 
by insisting upon hard work and a very 
high level of performance, and by giving 
a final examination once a week! 


Comments 
Mr, Evuricu: 

When the chairman called for rebuttals 
from any of the speakers who felt they 
had been “shot at,” I did not rise because 
I did not consider myself so treated. I 
am pleased, however, with the oppor- 
tunity to make a few additional comments 
prompted by the addresses of Mr. Rice 
and Mr. Taylor. 

In general, Mr. Taylor and I are in 
substantial agreement. We have, how- 
ever, emphasized different points. He 
stressed the importance of teacher-student 
relationships which I acknowledged as 
being of utmost importance. I stressed 
new means of communication for the 
highly competent instruction which he 
acknowledged required experimentation. 
We both believed that there is much in 
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our present system of instruction which 
should be scrapped and even though we 
were not in an emergency we should 
invent new ways for improving education. 
We both urged extensive experimentation. 

On the other hand, Mr. Rice—to press 
his electrical analogy a little further— 
represents a static position, delightfully 
sparked. He would like to keep every- 
thing much as it is, improve a little 
here and there, experiment in a variety 
of ways, release professors from clerical 
work, and select students more rigidly. 

He acknowledges no major shortage in 
teachers which cannot be solved by 
getting a lot of intelligent people to 
become teachers if we really want them. 
He indicated there is no shortage in some 


fields, as for example, in the humanities. © 


The situation at the University of 
Michigan may be somewhat different 
from that throughout the country. Every 
summary I have seen indicates that we 
will have a severe shortage of college 
teachers in all fields if we follow our 
usual procedures. If Mr. Rice has 


additional information to the contrary I 
am sure all of us would feel most enlight- 
ened and encouraged if he would supply 
it. Reports from colleges and universities 
generally show that there is an increase 
in the number of students in graduate 


schools. However, most of this increase 
is apparent during the first year or at 
the Master’s level. The competition 
now is so keen for people with Masters’ 
degrees and the salaries are relatively 
so attractive that graduate students are 
pulled into teaching before they complete 
their work for the doctorate. In one of 
our eminent universities I am told that 
this year a seminar for doctorate candi- 
dates in Seventeenth Century Literature 
has enrolled in it one student, in contrast 
with a sizable number in previous years. 

Furthermore, Mr. Rice has indicated 
that I have in mind chiefly an “undiffer- 
entiated mass.”” Either I did not make 
myself clear or he misunderstood what I 
said. I thought I indicated in rather 
precise terms that methods of instruction 
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in relation to all the objectives with which 
we are concerned. If there are some 
things that can be done only on an 
individual basis, then certainly we should 
arrange for individualized instruction. 
To quote my paper directly, I said “the 
issue . . . is one of how the whole range 
of possibilities can be used to bring the 
best instruction to the student; inde- 
pendent study, individual instruction and 
counsel, laboratory work and practice, 
small class discussions, large class demon- 
strations and lectures, television with the 
ablest professors reaching thousands of 
students, and motion pictures which will 
bring the greatest teachers to successive 
generations of students.” 

However, we must not let any differ- 
ences minimize in the least the seriousness 
of the topic we were asked to discuss 
in this morning’s session, namely, “main- 
taining and improving the quality of 
instruction in the light of rapidly increas- 
ing enrollments.” We are faced with an 
unprecedented increase in college enroll- 
ments between now and the early 1970's. 
On this point there is no disagreement. It 
is clear that college enrollments are likely 
to double their 1954 level sometime 
between 1966 and 1971. In fact, Mr. 
John Gardner, president of the Carnegie 
Corporation, has indicated that he would 
not be surprised if this prediction is 
greatly exceeded. He bases his state- 
ment on the increase in the percentage of 
college-age youth who are going to college. 
In 1940 this was 16 per cent; today it is 
32 per cent or double in a period of 
fifteen years. If this rate of increase 
continues, the percentage is likely to 
double again in the next fifteen years. 
This will mean many more than twice the 
number of students we now have in 
college. Considering the fact that this 
year in California 51 per cent of college- 
age youth are in college, the estimate of 
60 per cent for the nation as a whole by 
1970 is within the realm of possibility. 

If we calculate the number of teachers 
needed on the basis of our present student- 
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teacher ratio of 13 to 1, for every ten 
college teachers now employed, some- 
where between 16 and 25 new ones will 
have to be found between now and 1970. 
If Mr. Rice could tell us how within the 
framework of his paper, we can find these 
additional teachers and maintain quality, 
I could feel more complacent. 

Some of us might want to select 
students as rigidly as a football coach 
selects players, but the people of this 
country have decided otherwise. Parents 
have dreams for their sons and daughters; 
to fulfill those dreams they want them 
better educated than they themselves 
were. This has been and continues to 
be the promise of America. 

With this promise the prospects for 
colleges and universities are indeed 
critical. Unless new ways are found the 
erosion in education that has already 
taken place will become an avalanche. 
The times demand the application of all 
the ingenuity we can muster to arrive at 
the most creative solutions we can 
conceive. We can achieve this only if 
we are motivated by a deep desire to 
make education better each year than 
the preceding year through the full use 
of all the resources—human, financial, 
and technological—we can command. 
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Mr. Tay.or: 

Mr. Eurich’s plan for Great Teachers 
on Television might become another 
version of the Great Books program, with 
men and women of fame and reputation 
given the assignment of talking to the rest 
of us rather than having us read their 
books. Or it might become the educa- 
tional version of the star system which 
has corrupted the American theater by 
giving to a few famous people the major 
responsibility for making a given play 
attractive and successful. 

I am also concerned about certain 
tendencies in American society which the 
Great Teacher on Television program 
would emphasize—the tendency to use 
the mass media as a way to make people 
think alike. There are so many forces 
now at work to make the individual 
accept the ideas of other people unthink- 
ingly as his own that I would hesitate 
before extending this tendency into 
higher education. Television can be a 


supplement and an aid to the teacher, but 
only when we already have a teacher in 


the classroom at work with his students. 
The teacher and his students can then 
consider what has been said over tele- 
vision, appraise it together, and draw 
their own conclusions. 


The Intentions of Student- 
Activities Systems 


By HERBERT STROUP 


As Theoretical Means of Understanding Them 


E two most commonly advo- 
cated aims of student activi- 
ties are overly familiar: the 

development of the personal maturity 
of the individual student, and the 
growth of democratic citizenship 
responsibility on the part of the stu- 
dents. The professionals who hold 
responsibility for the conduct of stu- 
dent activities have elaborated these 
two themes with manifold verbal 
variations. Even the non-professionals 
concerned with student activities 


(students, administrators, and lay- 
men in the community) have taken 
up the jargon and have raised these 
goals into guarantees of ““democratic’”’ 
personnel practice in the university. 


These explanations for student 
activities, however, are no more com- 
plete or final than are the keywords 
“liberty, equality, and fraternity” a 
full and cogent explanation of the 
French Revolution. Clearly, if one 
wishes to study either student activi- 
ties, the French Revolution, or any 
other historical and group pattern, 
one must look for more complex 
rationales as well as causes. Student 
activities, as individual maturity and 
democratic citizenship, are obviously 
not intended as causative explana- 
tions, but rather as “‘intentions’’ for 
a current group fact. As such they are 


incomplete and fragmentary. They 
lack a proper group perspective; they 
smack all too biasedly of a somewhat 
narrow psychological and _ political 
science perspective. Admittedly, how- 
ever, they obviously comprise the 
idée fixe mf a large corps of professional 
workers engaged in student activities. 

Other ways of expressing the inten- 
tions of student-activities programs 
may be conceived.' In fact, other 
constructs may produce even greater 
understanding of the réle of student 
activities in the university. Without 
pretending to suggest a final rationale 
for student activities, the following 
“intentions” may be listed and com- 
mented upon to indicate “other ways” 
of interpreting student-activities sys- 
tems within the university: conform- 
ism, anarchism, and ritualism. 


HE conformist philosophy in- 

tends to maintain student activi- 
ties in accord with accepted standards 
and practices of proper function. 
Success is measured by the extent to 
which accepted standards are widely 
assumed and acted upon. There is 
no notion within this intention that 
standards are not available. It is 


‘By “intentions of student-activities programs” 
I miean to suggest the sum of attributes contained 
in. the general concepts of aims, purposes, goals, and 
other teleological references. 
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believed that an “open system” of 
student activities is undesirable, 
although the subterfuge of openness 
may be employed to achieve and 
maintain the standards. The con- 
formism may be of the “left” or 
“right,” socially, politically, educa- 
tionally, or religiously; adherence to 
the stance is deemed more important 
than the substance. The accepted 
is the “faked absolute,” in the terms 
of Max Ascoli, the value which one 
does not question. It is “the given.” 
What, then, comprise some of the 
“givens” of current practice? 

Quite obviously, one has already 
been mentioned, the intention of 
many professional leaders of student 
activities. This view has wide cur- 
rency among the leaders. Yet, its 
acceptance within the university suf- 
fers both from neglect and disbelief. 
Despite the literature, it is not 
clearly apparent to some that student- 
activities programs achieve simply 
what the professional workers think 
they are abstractly achieving. To 
bring the accepted professional stand- 
ard to the day-by-day operations 
in specific universities continuously 
shows the partial achievements, the 
areas of neglect and even of denial 
of the formal standard. Moreover, 
as the professional workers well under- 
stand, the assumption cannot be made 
that even a majority of the admin- 
istrators, faculty, and students within 
a university realistically accepts the 
standard of the professional workers. 
Other and usually more mundane 
reasoned expositions are commonly 
held in the university at large. 

College tradition comprises another 
conformist intention. It need not be 
illustrated in detail the extent to 
which the “spirit” of the Alma Mater, 
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the reverence for past ways of doing 
things, the inherited rigidities of 
administrative practice, the shared 
values of a long history, and other 
such factors constitute a predominant 
intention of a large number of univer- 
sities. Thus, the high-school person- 
ality of the entering Freshman is 
deliberately “matured” so that by 
the time of college graduation he 
becomes a ‘stereotyped replica of 
graduates from the institution of the 
by-gone days.? Such character organ- 
ization becomes the union card for 
many college graduates in the employ- 
ment world. So, while some student- 
activities leaders may speak long and 
loud about the development of indi- 
vidual personality as one of their 
prime objectives, oftentimes they 
really mean a particular type of per- 
sonality, the personality sanctioned 
by the traditions of the university. 
Obviously conformism to commun- 
ity standards comprises another sig- 
nificant intention. Noone would claim 
in the face of the present uneasy era 
of university-community relations on 
such matters as political radicalism 
that student activities are not directed 
in part toward community conform- 
ity. The fact is, however, that 
such activities have always been 
guided by what was accepted by the 
general community. Indeed, in so 
far as universities have educated for 
economic and social success, they 


"Ernest Penney Earnest in his Academic Pro- 
cession: an Informal History of the American 
College (1636 to 1953) notes that universities “put a 
brand on students... witness a Princeton or 
Virginia Ph.D. who has done his undergraduate 
work at the same place.” He also tells the onion 
story: “A Wellesley girl returning by train to 
Virginia for the Christmas holidays happened to 
look at her watch. ‘It’s silent time at Wellesley 
now,’ she said. Instantly a hush fell over the 
Wellesley girls traveling with her” (Indianapolis, 
Indiana: Bobbs. Merrill Company, Inc., 1953, 
pp. 186 and 187). 
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have had to insist upon an education 
of community conformism. The uni- 
versities have produced far more 
community priests than prophets. 

The idea that student activities 
help train the student to meet his 
citizenship requirements and oppor- 
tunities is part and parcel of the 
conformistic intention of community 
standards. As much sentimentalism 
has been spoken, written, and prac- 
ticed in universities on this subject 
as any other. The idea that the 
university community rather pre- 
cisely parallels the general political 
society is at the base of much of the 
misunderstanding and malpractice. 
The notion that campus activities 
are somehow more realistic or com- 
prise better training grounds for 
later democratic participation when 
they are infused with all of the 
pettiness, contention, and lack of 
ethics of political society surely con- 
tributes heavily to the apathy and 
weariness of the mass of students in 
their postgraduation activities in 
local communities. The simulation 
within the university of the full 
range of political reality of the com- 
munity, especially with most of the 
weaknesses and evils of the politics 
off campus, constitutes one of the 
major blind spots of many current 
programs ofstudentactivities. Surely, 
however, community conformism is 
a significant intention of many 
programs. 

Conformist intentions, tending to 
be acted upon as “absolutes,” imply 
directive authority. Where univer- 
sities are clear on their intentions, 
they not only offer their values to 
their students, they work commonly 
both directly and indirectly to achieve 
and maintain them. Thus, almost 
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any catalogue (and especially student 
handbooks) will contain the codified 
tenets by which the conformist inten- 
tion is declared and enforced. Disci- 
plinary officers and agencies must 
have a close understanding of the 
intention. 

But conformist intentions are also 
achieved and maintained by indirec- 
tion. In our time, indirection has 
become almost synonymous with pro- 
fessionalism in student activities, and 
a flow of reports in the recent years 
has analyzed the various and refined 
methods of employing indirection. 
The usual method is that of pro- 
viding groups with whatever freedom 
is desired by them not only so long 
as they arrive at the same conform- 
istic values as those who hold final 
responsibility but as a consciously 
chosen means of bringing students 
to the acceptance of the values ad- 
hered to by the university. Although 
the literature is rather ample on this 
subject, it may not be amiss to quote 
just one example: 


With the proper use of group decisions, 
one can attain far greater control of a 
group of people than can be achieved by 
the use of fear. . . . One of the effective 
motivation factors in influencing behavior 
is that of social pressure, as utilized under 
Lewin’s type of democratic ieadership. 
In attempting to obtain unanimous group 
solutions and in protecting minorities the 
leader is able to harness social pressure 
for constructive ends. 


Shades of George Orwell’s 1984! 
Very often indirection merely 

assumes that the group decision will 

meet the intention of the student- 


activities program. But what, may 


we ask, does the leader do when the 
group decision widely fails to approx- 
imate the declared intention of the 
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university? What does the leader do 
when the group decision is openly, 
deeply, and hostilely at variance with 
the values of the university? Is the 
answer in part and for some simply 
more manipulation—more clever in- 
direction? Surely, the rationalist 
fallacies undergirding so much of 
group work on the campus are crying 
for vigorous “rational” response. 


HE anarchist philosophy of stu- 
dent activities asserts either that 
conforming values are not available 
or they are not to be applied, if avail- 
able, because of certain ultimate and 
procedural dispositions. A correla- 


tive of the philosophy suggests that 
each person or group seek and act 
upon its own values through the use 
of whatever experience is available— 
thus anarchism is a description of 
this intention. 

Obviously, 


the impact of the 
absolutist-relativist position, as devel- 
oped in a score of disciplines in the 
last century, has had its effect upon 
student personnel services. Briefly, 
this view holds that all values are 
situationally relative, that “univer- 
sals’” cannot be constructed from 
partialized experience, and that ulti- 
mately the individual and his prefer- 
ences are the final criteria of selection 
and action. I speak of it as 
“absolutist-relativist” for it makes 
the relativity which practically all 
would recognize to one degree or 
another into an absolute. William 
Graham Sumner stated the absolutist- 
relativist position succinctly: ‘The 
goodness or badness of mores consists 
entirely in their adjustment to the 
life conditions and the interests of the 
time and place.’* Anthropologists, 

*Folkways. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1906, p. 79. 
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such as Ruth Benedict in her Patterns 
of Culture, and more recently Melville 
Herskovits in Man and His Works, 
have elaborated this theme in schol- 
arly detail. Institutional economists 
also have had a tendency to favor a 
similar outlook; Adam Smith’s notion 
of laissez faire actually was a fore- 
runner of the latter-day views in 
economics. Psychology also has devel- 
oped a similar bias. The school of 
Carl Rogers, even with its recent 
amendments, has not been able to 
extricate itself from the dilemmas 
raised by assuming the correctness 
of the absolutist-relativist position. 

These fragmentary comments on 
the absolutist-relativist position in 
several disciplines are certainly not 
meant to be exhaustive. They hope- 
fully indicate the positivistic temper 
which is widely characteristic of our 
times among intellectuals. Their 
counterparts in the literature of the 
student personnel movement are 
quite familiar within and even out- 
side the field. Thus, it is widely 
assumed by student-activities leaders 
that their basic contribution to the 
group-work process on the campus is 
that of facilitator, arbiter, encourager 
rather than that of teacher, adminis- 
trator, or directive guide. The haste 
with which counselors of individual 
students and student-activities leaders 
are prone to differentiate themselves 
sharply from teachers and adminis- 
trators represents not only a factually 
significant area of university tension 
and conflict but the dogmatic main- 
tenance of a series of professional 
shibboleths about the intentions of 
counseling and student-activities sys- 
tems in the university. 

Skepticism and neutrality are two 
of the most frequently nurtured 
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values of the anarchist intention. 
The skepticism is based upon the 
assumption that conforming values 
cannot be objectively apprehended 
and that, therefore, the search for 
them is unintelligent and wasteful. 
In value-decision situations in which 
students participate, the skeptical 
attitude says in effect “hands-off” on 
questions concerning the ultimate 
validity of value preferences. In fact, 
the skeptical attitude may go further 
to disillusion students te asking 
such questions. Student groups, 
from this point of view, are told that 
the fundamental gains in student 
activities are individualistic—devel- 
opment of personality. To the extent 
that group goals are entertained, aside 
from citizenship, it is claimed that the 
group process itself is its own sanc- 
tion. Participationism, an_ instru- 
mental value, becomes oftentimes the 
chief value of campus group activities. 


Neutrality toward values is another 
attitude possible to the absolutist- 
relativist worker in student activities. 
The worker, not being certain of his 
own or his institution’s values, or of 


their relation, if certain, to the 
activities of student groups, may 
claim that the leader’s basic con- 
tribution is that of facilitating the 
growth of the values of each indi- 
vidual and every group according to 
the personal preferences of the indi- 
viduals and groups. Neutrality in 
this sense is probably more widely 
practiced than skepticism, although 
there is a relationship between them. 
Indeed, from the point of tolerating 
variety there has grown in many 
universities the attitude that variety, 
even conflicting variety, should be 
actively supported and extended in 
the student-activity program. This 
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attitude is commonly bolstered with 
a pseudoliberal, democratic, humani- 
tarian, collegiate metaphysics. 

One of the patent results of neu- 
tralism is the practice in student 
activities of an exaggerated egali- 
tarianism. Everyone must be rep- 
resented, for example, in so-called 
student government. So, one widely 
used booklet on student government 
says that a school council “must 
include everybody, students, teachers, 
engineers, janitors, principal, coun- 
selors. It must give everybody a 
feelingof partnership.” Within many 
student governments there is a con- 
stant debate regarding equal rep- 
resentation. By this is meant an 
arithmetically formulated democracy 
so calculated that the various factions 
within the university are reduced to 
wholes and fractions of wholes. The 
problem becomes: What is the rela- 
tive representative value of the presi- 
dent versus a student or a collection 
of students in fraternities, and other 
groups? Unless everyone is every- 
one’s equal in the vote, it is assumed, 
there is no vital democracy. 

The manner in which universities 
have virtually abdicated responsi- 
bility toward student political groups 
(those with only campus concern and 
those which have broader purposes) 
indicates how far neutralism has 
advanced in student-activities sys- 
tems. An instructional department 
or a special office of student activities 
may sponsor a variety of paralleling 
and even conflicting political groups 
without feeling responsibility toward 
ultimate political issues. Prejudices 
of knowledge are quickly corrected in 
the classroom, but prejudices of per- 
sonal values are oftentimes viewed as 
outside the province of professionally 
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trained student personnel workers. 
The bias of neutralism toward athlet- 
ics in the university passed from the 
scene some years ago, although there 
still are carry-overs of the past, but 
the neutralism toward student- 
activities values continues with wide- 
scaled support. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that some 
fraternities speak of their autonomy 
from the university, and some admin- 
istrators are quick and appreciative 
to accept their claim. 

Obviously the intention of anar- 
chism in student activities can become 
a conformist value, as it has in many 
universities. Anarchism, in such sit- 
uations, is the accepted value and 
anyone who wishes to modify it, even 
in the name of reason, is looked upon 
as a maladjusted obstructionist. 

Student-activities systems with an 
anarchist bent have had the support 
of leading relativist educators, espe- 
cially in the past. For example, the 


educational philosophy which sup- 


ports the “free-election” curriculum 
has rested to a notable degree upon a 
relativist base. Prior to his election 
to the presidency of Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1869, Charles William 
Eliot expounded this philosophy in 
several articles. Said Eliot in one of 
these articles: “The natural bent 
and peculiar quality of every boy’s 
mind should be sacredly regarded in 
his education.”* The extension of 
this view from the organization of 
the curriculum to the supervision of 
student activities was a relatively 
easy matter. The more recent modi- 
fication of the elective philosophy at 
a variety of universities interestingly 
has not brought an accompanying or 


“The New Education: Its Organization,” 
Atlantic Monthly, XXIII (February, 1869), p. 218. 
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paralleling change in student-activities 
philosophy or practice. Is it signifi- 
cant, in this connection, that the 
Harvard repert on General Education 
in a Free Society contains no impor- 
tant rethinking of the rdle of student 
activities in the full education of 
today’s youth? 

Arthur H. Compton, former Chan- 
cellor of Washington University, 
observed only recently that the higher 
education of the past was mainly 
concerned with the transmission of 
the cultural heritage and that fol- 
lowing the Second World War higher 
education has been called upon to 
train youth for the making of impor- 
tant decisions regarding 


. the rapid change of our social order, 
with special relation to the rising impor- 
tance of technology, our increasing inter- 
dependence and our inescapable involve- 
ment in the world’s affairs... . The 
fact is that the higher education which 
we inherited from the prewar era was not 
designed for preparing students to make 
such decisions.® 


Unfortunately, what the appropriate 
réle of student activities might be 
in educating for decision was not 
suggested. 


ITUALISM as an intention of stu- 

dent-activities systems is based 
upon the value of regularized customs 
and procedures, the acceptance of 
symbols as a means of creating co- 
operation, and the use of campus 
rituals for the achievement and main- 
tenance of status. Such ritualism 
usually is not consciously considered 
as a basis for behavior by most stu- 
dents and their student-activities 
leaders. In a significant sense it is 


‘Smith, Huston, The Purposes of Higher Educa- 
tion. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. p. xiii. 
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a secondary layer of university experi- 
ence in student activities, but impor- 
tant because it does not always 
possess deliberative awareness. Its 
symbolic character indicates its emo- 
tional rather than rational appeal— 
thus there is not always conscious 
awareness of it and its réle. 

In the past psychoanalysts, anthro- 
pologists, and others (sometimes each 
posing as the other) have tried to 
indicate the réle of ritual in human 
affairs, but its significance in man’s 
wakeful social experience has not been 
so adequately studied. Universities, 
however, contain vast riches of ritual 
experience. Hastings Rashdall, espe- 
cially in the second half of his third 
volume on The Universities of Europe 
in the Middle Ages, has sought to 
delineate the content of university 
ritual by discussing the origins of 
the peculiar dress of university per- 
sonnel, town-gown relations, problems 
of social status groups, behavior 
which merited discipline, and the like. 
Ernest Earnest in Academic Proces- 
sion has brought sharp understanding 
of what he terms “‘informal’’ aspects 
of collegiate history in the United 
States. Yet, both studies, and the 
few others like them, fail to develop 
a systematic view of the rdle of ritual. 

Edward Y. Hartshorne, however, 


has provided an unusually perceptive 
analysis of “undergraduate 


and the college culture” whic 
includes some discussion of the rdéle 
of ritual. He outlines 


. . . three stages of analysis: (1) on the 
demographic processes involved—selec- 
tion, training, and subsequent disposition 
of personnel; (2) on the formal organiza- 
tion and material equipment of the 
college, which may be called its “official 
culture”; and (3) on the informal “un- 
official culture” of the students, developed 
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by them in their process of adjusting to 
the official culture.* 


While Hartshorne’s materials do 
not formally distinguish between the 
curricular and co-curricular aspects 
of the university, it may be assumed 
that much the same kinds of ritual 
behavior surround both aspects of the 
university. The content of the cur- 
ricular ritual may differ in content 
from that of the co-curricular, but 
probably the form and _ function 
remain much the same. Certainly, 
in Hartshorne’s terms, ritualism in 
student activities is a part of the 
official and unofficial cultures of the 
university.’ 

The participation in ritualized 
behavior by college students is often- 
times more educative (changing the 
person’s character) in student activ- 
ities than in curricular studies, 
although the classroom has its own 
rituals. In student activities such 
behavior truly constitutes the uni- 
versity’s culture and adjustment to it 
by students is taken as an important— 
sometimes controlling—requirement 
of the university. The claim is 
not usually made that the ritual 
behavior is ultimately valuable. Con- 
formity to the developed ritual pat- 
terns may be expected or not. More 
likely they will be viewed as “‘tradi- 
tion,” that is, simply to be accepted 
without rational justification, but on 
grounds of emotional appeal and 
history. Thus, Hartshorne says: 


The “Harvard” accent, for example, 
may be modified slightly by each genera- 


‘Hartshorne, Edward Y. “Undergraduate 
Society and the College Culture,” American Soci- 
ological Review, VIII (June, 1943), p. 321. 

‘It would prove provocative to attempt to 
develop the thesis regarding the réle of “sub- 
cultures” and social class as found in Albert K. 
Cohen’s Delinquent Boys: the Culture of the Gang, 
to the suggestions of Hartshorne. 
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tion of students, but it is not created by 
them; it lives through them, but also 
existed before their appearance on the 
scene and endures after their departure. 
. . . What is true of speech is also true 
of norms governing dress, study, humor, 
sportsmanship, recreation, dating, eating, 
and the like.® 


What person who has lived on a 
college campus for a decade or two 
has not been impressed with the 
ritualized response of students, mainly 
females, to changing patterns of dress! 
Writ large, this imitative, “security 
finding in conformity,” acknowledge- 
ment of the importance of symbols to 
campus success is a kind of behavior 
which is the root of the ritualistic 
intention in student activities. 
Apparently the maintenance of 
striving and achieving behavior among 
students is based in part upon the use 
and abuse of appropriate symbols. 
The use of Greek letters as titles for 
social organizations, the meaning in 
student affairs of athletic letters, the 
location of eating cliques in the com- 
mon dining room, the offices which 
are listed in the yearbook, the keys 
and pins which portray a mysterious 
symbology to the uninitiated, these 
and other symbols found in student- 
activities systems are related to prob- 
lems of students’ social status. While 
the position in the campus status 
scale may be measured to an extent 
by the quantitative analysis of such 
symbols, the whole story is not told 
by them. Superficially and officially 
the securing of status symbols pro- 
vides an apt clue to the position of 
the student in the social organization 
of the university. But, care must be 
shown to note those instances where 
possession of such paraphernalia and 
honors reflects an inverted (Is it here 


cit., p. 323. 
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that the importance of Hartshorne’s 
unofficial and Cohen’s “subculture” 
are relevant?) scale of values. So, the 
female winner of a beauty contest 
may be popular with the males and 
unpopular with the females. Or, in 
the illustration of Hartshorne: 


Concealment of honorific symbols 
occurs with respect to “social” distinc- 
tion. Members of exclusive social clubs 
are often under oath never to tell an 
outsider that they are club members. 
If there are insignia of membership, such 
as watch charms or neckties, it is con- 
sidered bad taste to wear them—although 
“social climbers” are expected to display 
imitations of the real thing.® 


So it is that Phi Beta Kappa keys 
are kept hidden in situations where 
intelligence is not a high value! 

Although Hartshorne is able to 
distinguish between the official and 
unofficial culture of the whole uni- 
versity, it seems possible to suggest 
that a variety of cultures vie for 
acceptance, some of which may be 
official while others may be unofficial. 
Among the faculty, student personnel 
workers, and administrators of a 
university can usually be found a 
variety of so-called official represen- 
tations of campus culture. The dif- 
ferences and even conflict among 
these representations are well known 
to the officialdom as well as to the 
more perceptive students. Again, a 
variety of cultures, characterized by 
wide range and deep antipathies (as 
between fraternity and non-fraternity 
students), are found among the stu- 
dents. At certain points in theory 
and practice the cultures of officials 
and that of the students are found in 
strong agreement. At other points 
disagreement is to be found. 

[Continued on page 290| 
*Loc. cit., p. 324. 


Extra-Classroom Activities 
for Liberal Education 


By SHERMAN PLATO YOUNG 


HE college of liberal arts 

utilizes many educational 

agencies to achieve its aims. 
The emphasis placed upon extra- 
classroom activities depends upon the 
philosophy of education which pre- 
dominates in a particular college. 
The use of the term “extra-classroom” 
involves a point of view in respect 
to the breadth and inclusiveness of 
the curriculum. This paper holds to 
the position that academic achieve- 
ment is the hard central core of a real 
college education. But the academic 


procedures of the classroom are not 


sufficient to prepare a college student 
for living in modern society. They 
must be supplemented by a soundly 
conceived program of extra-classroom 
activities which have a definite educa- 
tional purpose. The college of liberal 
arts must keep academic procedures 
and extra-classroom activities in 
proper perspective, and it can achieve 
this end more effectively than any 
other type of college. 
Extra-classroom activities deserve 
a place in college experience in direct 
relation to the needs, desires, and 
capacities of the students, and the 
financial resources of the institution. 
These two factors are crucial and 
decisive in the development of any 
sane program, The primary reason 
for the existence of activities on a 
campus is to educate students. Aims 


of exploitation for publicity or revenue 
are odious to the idea of liberal 
education. Such aims are ultimately 
ruinous. Personal experience con- 
vinces the writer that the publicity 
value of activities is secondary and 
often spurious. In 1947 the writer 
coached a very successful baseball 
team. During the season the team 
embarked upon a southern trip. The 
Newark Evening News sent along a 
competent reporter, who filed daiiy 
reports of successive, spectacular wins. 
The coverage was extraordinary. 
Probably no college in New Jersey 
ever received such excellent sports 
publicity within one week. Letters 
soon began to arrive from all sections 
of the country, from Texas to Maine, 
and from South Dakota to Georgia. 
Prospective students presented their 
credentials as baseball players, and 
asked, ““How much can you give 
me?” One does not lack profound 
appreciation of the fine news stories, 
when he argues that such publicity 
has little direct educational value. 
An activity should never be initiated 
just because it is “traditional.” A 
program prospers best when it is 
indigenous to the particular college 
community where it operates. Stu- 
dents should prove their need for 
an activity and their capacity to 
carry it at a suitable level of perform- 
ance. It is ridiculous to allow a 
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program that does not guarantee 
positive educational outcomes. It is 
highly important that the college 
be able to finance the activity without 
reliance upon gate receipts. This is 
the best way to ensure the amateur, 
educational spirit. The college of 
liberal arts is not in the business of 
providing public entertainment. En- 
tertainment may often be a secondary 
factor. Athletic contests, debates, 
dramatic performances usually lure 
an audience. It is often beneficial 
for some students to participate 
appreciatively as spectators. 

Extra-classroom activities have a 
sound “reason for being” when they 
produce valuable educational results 
which are for the most part intan- 
gible, spiritual, but vitally real. Traits 
like loyalty, discipline, co-operation, 
courage, friendship, community feel- 
ing—essential characteristics of a 
cohesive, healthy inner  life—are 
developed by athletic teams, debate 
squads, dramatic casts, and journal- 
istic staffs. Extra-classroom activi- 
ties often surpass academic pro- 
cedures in the inculcation of such 
immeasurable values. 


HE direction of activities must 
be at a level of excellence. The 
same meticulous attention that is 
given to handling a laboratory or 
classroom must be applied to coaching 
activities. It is utterly incongruous 
to insist upon top-grade instruction 
in the classroom and to tolerate 
slovenly, incompetent coaching. The 
director of an activity should have 
regular faculty. status. Part-time 
coaching by a person not affiliated 
with the faculty will always fail 
educationally. 
The most satisfactory results come 
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from competition with colleges of 
similar academic aspirations, con- 
genial athletic policies, and compa- 
rable size. The faculty and adminis- 
tration must co-operate in the 
conception and execution of an educa- 
tional plan for extra-classroom activi- 
ties. The administration will be 
concerned primarily with budget; the 
faculty with instruction and policy. 
Whenever any outside pressure group 
gains control of the program, then 
educational purposes are usually rele- 
gated to secondary consideration. 
Immediate control can be delegated 
to one committee on extra-classroom 
activities. This arrangement will 
protect all activities. 

All regularly enrolled students 
ought to be allowed, even encouraged, 
to elect a minimum of one activity. 
Students whose academic average is 
above the degree requirement should 
suffer no legal restraint. Danger of 
excessive participation can be offset 
by alert advisory work by the faculty. 
At no time will pressure be exercised 
to get a student “‘out for the team.” 
Participation gives its greatest joy 
when it is the result of free selection. 
The only legitimate purpose of an 
eligibility code is to protect the 
educational welfare of the student. 

Vigilance is demanded of the college 
of liberal arts at this present moment. 
Austerity, sacrifice, utility are the 
catchwords of the times. A war 
machine makes heavy inroads upon 
minor values. The colleges will 
rightly be forced to practice economy. 
Many acceptable features must be 
eliminated, but let us weigh carefully 
the surrenders that we make. It just 
does not make sense to cast off the 
agencies that produce vital, essential, 

[Continued on page 289| 
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By CLARENCE E. FICKEN 


Ways to Meet the Coming Shortage 


S RECENTLY as 1949 Seymour 
A Harris of Harvard University 
devoted an entire volume and 

several magazine articles to the gen- 
eral theme “millions of A.B.’s and no 
jobs.” At about the same time 
President Conant was saying in his 
latest book: “My chief concern 


comes, however, from a fear that we 
may educate more doctors, lawyers, 
engineers, scientists and college profes- 
sors than our economy can ‘support. 

In 1964, only five years later, Dael 


Wolfle in his book entitled America’s 
Resources of Specialized Talent says: 


When conservative predictions of 
future demands are compared with 
estimates of future numbers of college 
graduates, it appears likely that for the 
next few years there will be shortages in 
engineering and science, in school teach- 
ing, in medicine and nursing, and in some 
other fields. ‘The total number of gradu- 
ates in all fields combined will fall short 
of employers’ desires... . In another 
decade college graduating classes will 
have increased to a point where some of 
the shortages may have been overcome. 
But if a high level of economic activity 
is mainaitned that point is years away. 
For the years ahead, shortages must be 
expected.! 


When two experts make such di- 
vergent predictions within five years 


‘America’s Resources of Specialized Talent: a 
Current ores and a Look Ahead. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1954, p. 268. (A report of 
the Commission on Human Resources for Ad- 
vanced Training). 


of each other, it may be well for 
liberally educated people to make 
haste slowly. After all, our kind of 
education is supposed to have trained 
us to discern “what the centuries 
have to say against the hours.” 
Common sense alone suggests that it 
is always wise to make reverent 
allowance for the inscrutable ways 
of His Sacred Majesty Change. It 
is quite possible that the worst case 
which can be made against Mr. 
Harris and Mr. Conant was their 
inability, indeed the inability of us 
all, to foresee the Korean War. By 
the same token, who shall say that 
an unforeseen recession five years 
hence, or a more sustained wave of 
smiles from the Kremlin, may not 
again result in an oversupply of 
engineers and others? Perhaps the 
best we can do with a problem like 
this is first to try to formulate the 
assumptions on which our enthu- 
siasms are based, then examine 
available data on the subject, and, 
thereupon, venture a commitment, 
knowing full well that we may prove 
to have been fools rushing in. 

This paper is based on several 
conscious assumptions which should 
be stated at the outset. It is as- 
sumed that the current international 
tug of war will last at least a decade 
longer and that we should meanwhile 
steadfastly regard ourselves as cru- 
cially involved in Operation Survival. 
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It is further assumed that neither of 
our political parties will again permit 
a depression like the big one we had, 
perhaps not even a major recession, 
It is assumed in the third place that 
the American people will not permit 
themselves to offer the coming gen- 
eration less education per capita than 
their predecessors. Finally, it is as- 
sumed that fluctuating economic con- 
ditions may affect need trends in 
various specialties, and in the type 
of institutions attended,’ but that 
these trends will have little effect on 
the over-all quantity of college en- 
rollment and of staffing which will be 
needed. In short, we seem to be 
justified in assuming that the dimen- 
sions of the emerging status guo in 
higher education will constitute one 
of the steadiest and perhaps the 
most inevitable of the current as- 


pects of the American way of life. 


AT, then, are the emerging 

needs for college teachers in 
America? In Thompson’s /mpending 
Tidal Wave of Students we read as 


follows: 


The problem of supplying staff 
becomes more difficult at the college and 
university level. Additional years of 
training are necessary, the cost is greater, 
and such training is available only in the 
graduate centers of the large univer- 
sities. . . . Obviously the teaching staff 
must be increased in proportion to the 
student body increases unless teaching 
methods and educational philosophy are 
modified significantly.? 


He goes on to present a table of 
needed teaching staff on the basis of 
three alternative assumptions: first, 


24 Report of the Committee on Special Projects 
for the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers. Denver, Colorado: 
Charles H. Maruth, University of Denver, 1954, p. 34. 
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that the current increase of 1 per cent 
a year in college choice by young 
people of college age is somehow 
arrested soon and that we therefore 
level off with one-third attending col- 
lege; second, that the current 1~—per 
cent annual increase continues but 
levels off at 40 per cent around 1965; 
third, that current trends in percent- 
age of attendance reach 50 per cent 
in the middle sixties before leveling 
off. If we temporize on middle 
ground, we note that the forecast for 
40-per cent attendance in 1965 will 
require about 389,000 teachers, that 
is, an increase of 183,000 or go per 
cent over last year. 

It happens that we have heard 
figures like these before. Does any- 
one remember a voice crying in the 
wilderness at the turn of the year 
1948 called Higher Education for 
American Democracy: a Report of 
the President's Commission on Higher 
Education? \t was vulnerable enough 
to fall a victim to the label of 
“statism,” but if we give this series of 
pamphlets the post-Korean title of 
“higher education for American sur- 
vival,” they can be translated into 
very interesting reading for today. 
What the President’s Commission 
contemplated bringing about with 
astronomical amounts of federal aid 
is being forced upon us, without 
federal aid up to now, by the popula- 
tion bulge and the cold war. The 
Commission’s estimate of college 
teachers needed by 1960 was 300,000, 
Mr. Thompson’s forecast calls for 
301,377 by 1960, if current percent- 
age trends continue. In other words, 
the supposedly fantastic figures 
dreamed up by American idealists in 
1947 have turned out to be students 
that have already been born. 
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In an effort to cross-check official 
forecasts with current realities, the 
author wrote to a dozen university 
placement offices and an equal num- 
ber of teachers’ agencies for a state- 
ment on our subject. Here are some 
representative quotations from their 
replies: 


“At the present time there is a terrific 
demand for teachers of science and 
mathematics.” 

“All our graduates with Ph.D.’s for 
the year 1954-55, who wish to teach, 
received appointments with the exception 
of one in political science and one in 
history. In another two or three years 
it seems quite apparent that there will 
be a shortage, generally, of those prepared 
to teach at the college level.” 

“This past year many more college 
vacancies in all fields came to our 
attention than in any previous year and 
there are indications that the trend will 
continue.” 

“College vacancies reported to us in 
1954-55 totaled 2,164 as against 1,510 
the previous year.” 

“We helped place 85 people in college 
teaching positions this year compared 
with $4 people in the year 1954.’ 


Thus our most current facts over- 
whelmingly support our projections 
for the future. 


UT, in addition to the idealistic 


approach of the  President’s 
Commission eight years ago and the 
population facts of today, our case 
unhappily rests heavily on the third 
leg of a tripod, the grim business of 
a ruthless international struggle with 
a new imperialism which is based on 
an ethic that the end justifies the 
means, on a negation of the worth 
of the individual and on a consequent 
premium on the production of the 
narrowest conceivable specialists who 
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must then be manipulated by their 
chauvinistic commissars. America is 
confronted with the necessity of com- 
peting at the jungle level, while 
clinging to a humane Western ide- 
ology and trying desperately to keep 
alive the theory and practice of a 
liberal education as the fountainhead 
of our value system. How are we 
doing? According to Wolfle: 


Russia is already far advanced on a 
program of mass education, and by 
selecting the most competent pupils at 
each school level is educating greater and 
greater numbers of students through 
technical institutes, colleges, and the 
university. As a result, Russia is in- 
creasing her supply of management 
experts, engineers, scientists, doctors, and 
other professional men and women as 
rapidly as is the United States, and in 
some fields more rapidly.’ 


In a paper presented at the Con- 
ference on Higher Education, Mr. 
Wolfle was more specific: 


The statistical comparisans look some- 
thing like this. In 1950 the colleges of 
the United States graduated over 50,000 
engineers. That was the all-time peak 
year in this country. Since 19§0, as the 
GI bulge has passed out of the colleges, 
graduating classes have declined steadily 
to a low of about 20,000 in 1954. In the 
meanwhile, Russia has been increasing 
the number of engineering graduates and 
reached a reported total of 54,000 in 
1954. So rapidly has Russia expanded 
engineering training in the past 25 years 
that the total number of trained engineers 
is approximately the same as that in the 
United States. 

While I have given figures only for 
engineers, there is also evidence that 
higher education in Russia has been 
stressing the training of doctors, industrial 
managers and scientists. As Benjamin 
Fine summarized in the New York Times, 


*Wolfle, op. cit., p. 5. 
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“The Soviet Union has set out on a 
definite State policy first to reach and 
then to outstrip the free world in the 
preparation of scientists and engineers 
essential for survival in the atomic age.’’ 


~ With typical Yankee optimism, we 
may be tempted once more to settle 
for the slogan that the American 
assembly line can lick anything. But 
let us take another look. According 
to a report from the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, entitled 
Teachers for Tomorrow, “the need 
for new college teachers will far out- 
strip the supply of new Ph.D.’s”’: 


From a recent study of 637 colleges it 
may be judged that something on the 
order of 40 per cent of present college 
teachers have a Ph.D. If the output of 
new Ph.D.’s conforms roughly to the 
pattern projected in this report and if 
teaching gets only a slightly smaller share 
than in the Thirties, the proportion of 
all college teachers with a Ph.D. may 
decline to roughly 20 per cent by 1970. 

These figures are necessarily rough 
approximations, but the accuracy of the 
general picture they paint is not in doubt. 
Our colleges will find it impossible in the 
course of the next 1§ years to hire new 
teachers of the same average quality and 
educational preparation as their present 
faculty in great enough numbers to 
maintain present student-teacher ratios. 
This means that the typical college 
student in 1965 or 1970 will almost 
certainly encounter fewer really able 
teachers than today’s student.® 


This points up the crux of the matter 
as being qualitative rather than quan- 


“What Is the Responsibility of Higher Educa- 
tion for Making the Most Effective Use of the 
Nation’s Manpower, Especially for Staffing the 
Professions and Other Specialized Fields?” Cur- 
rent Issues in Higher Education, 1055: Proceedings 
of the Tenth Annual National Conference on Higher 
education. Washington, D. C.: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1955, p. 126. 

*'New York: Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, 1955, p. a5. 
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titative. When we have a shortage 
of physicians or engineers, offices 
are closed and the client may not 
get waited on. But when there is a 
shortage of teachers we do not send 
students home; we get them waited 
on the best we can. Already there 
is talk of recourse to all kinds of 
marginal sources (mostly part-time) 
to meet the college teacher shortage 
from housewives to ministers, from 
business men to retired soldiers. 
Here and there in each of such 
categories we might turn up a real 
find; but the implication of such a 
suggestion is usually one of desper- 
ation rather than optimism. Per- 
haps we can sum up the matter by 
recognizing that we already have 
too many mediocre teachers and that 
we should place first emphasis on 
developing better ones. 

The qualitative crisis becomes in- 
tensified by the startling realization 
that the compromise with quality 
will thus occur at the strategic cross- 
roads of basic development of all 
our potential specialists. Unless we 
resort to a totalitarian system making 
young people from the beginning the 
specialized tools of the State, all our 
talented human resources must go 
through the corridor of undergraduate 
training. Here is the tooling-up phase 
of supplying our shortages for Opera- 
tion Survival. And yet it is precisely 
this most basic of all critical needs, 
good college teaching, which is being 
given the least systematic implemen- 
tation. 

In the long run our national wel- 
fare may, of course, be at least as 
dependent on the educational service 
which we render to the coming rank 
and file of junior-college students as 
it is on the development of our 
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talented young people for a war of 
specialists. In the American way of 
life this large majority is still sover- 
eign. It is they and not their com- 
missars who will make the basic 
decisions. In a sense, the less capable 
and less motivated students of this 
majority are more dependent on good 
teaching than is the talented minor- 
ity who tend to do well whether their 
teachers are good, bad, or indifferent. 
As the educators, not only of our 
specialists but of our future citizenry, 
college teachers again constitute a 
critical bottleneck of our future 
national welfare. 


E COME now to the twofold 
question of what can and 
should be done about a_ national 
problem which is so uniformly recog- 
nized but which tends to remain an 
academic matter (perish the term). 


There appear to be several possible 
formulas or combinations thereof. 
We can dignifiy our lethargy with 
that calloused euphemism /aissez faire 
and let nature take its course, ex- 
piating our sins with official resolu- 


tions and sporadic efforts. We can 
do even worse for our country by 
dragging our professional feet, ag- 
gravating the disequilibrium with 
restrictionist tactics such as most 
educators are quick to condemn in 
certain other professions. We can 
turn the whole thing over to a 
national bureau or commission and 
thus at least get it off our consciences. 
Or, we can make democracy work by 
mobilizing public support under ex- 
pert co-ordination, and by securing 
the necessary funds for appropriate 
leadership fom both public and 
private sources. Obviously there is 
little hope short of the fourth for- 
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mula, just given, or a combination 
of the third and fourth. 

What should be the strategy of a 
movement to meet the coming short- 
age of college teachers? The basic 
undertaking would be a radical up- 
grading of the profession in practice 
as well as in theory. Abstractly we 
seem to fare quite well. In a national 
opinion poll conducted for the Presi- 
dent’s Commission, “. . . college pro- 
fessors rank seventh in a rating of 
the prestige of go occupations, topped 
only by United States Supreme Court 
Justices, physicians, State Governors, 
members of the President’s Cabinet, 
diplomats of the U. S. Foreign Serv- 
ice and Mayors of large cities.’’ 
But in this case as in many others 
the American public espouses one set 
of values in terms of verbal esteem 
while it spends its money for educa- 
tion according to a radically different 
scale of priorities. As usual, action 
speaks much louder than words. If 
the public will say it with salaries as 
well as it does with sentiment, we 
can rapidly translate the results into 
an ample supply of college teachers 
with high standards. 

The good teacher, however, cher- 
ishes his intellectual freedom at least 
as much as he does his financial 
solvency and the American public 
can do a lot about this too. In the 
abstract we fervently believe in free- 
dom, perhaps even academic freedom. 
But we tend to applaud the inter- 
ventionist who loudly wants to know 
why the college president does not 
“do something about Professor X.” 
The professor is alleged to be a 
security risk, but it usually turns 
out that he is harmlessly ‘“‘working 
on behalf of minority groups” or 

*New York: Harper and Brothers, Vol. IV, p. 28. 
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“hunting for the utopia of a world 
organization.”’ Whether the subject 
is finance or freedom, this ambiva- 
lence of the public is, of course, only 
one of the “dichotomies which have 
to be resolved’’* by the professor, 
but a friendly voice in the market 
place and in the public press now and 
then will do wonders for the status 
of the profession. 

In terms of financial resources, it 
is encouraging to note the awakening 
of at least three publics of our colleges 
to their responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities to upgrade the profession. 
College graduates are coming to the 
rescue through their alumni funds. 
Industry is recognizing its dependence 
upon colleges for trained personnel 
by a variety of contributory plans. 
Church-affiliated colleges are begin- 
ning to feel the substantial under- 
girding of renewed financial support 
from their denominational constitu- 
encies. Boards of trustees are thus 
coming into a position to catch up 
the deplorable lag in the real income 
of the college teacher. Since the 
coming demands on the profession 
are such that salaries are bound to 
increase steadily in the foreseeable 
future, these new sources of income 
are most timely and of crucial im- 
portance. 

Along with salaries there are cer- 
tain fringe benefits and conditions of 
service which are contributing to the 
desirability of the profession. These 
include such matters as tenure, pro- 
motion, salary increase, salary insur- 
ance, housing, travel allowance, leaves 
of absence, free tuition or tuition 


7President Deane W. Malott of Cornell Univer- 
sity, New York 27, 1953. 

*Tead, Ordway. ‘“The Role of the College Teach- 
er in Our Culture,” Bulletin of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, XXXVII (Spring, 
1951), 23. 
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exchange for faculty children, survi- 
vor’s allowance, and pension, not to 
mention extensive faculty participa- 
tion in institutional management as 
well as opportunities for the inter- 
stimulation and professional growth 
of faculty members. The secret of 
such achievements in the status of 
the college teacher, of course, lies in 
the patient cultivation of co-operation 
by the faculty, the administration, 
and the board of trustees. 


HERE are at least two things, 

however, that professors will 
have to undertake almost alone. 
The first is the theory and practice 
of self-esteem. This problem is ad- 
mirably presented by Dean William 
FE. Alderman when he quotes a staff 
member as follows: 


. if it is possible to keep some of 
our... teachers from tearing down 
their own professions in the classroom by 
complaining in front of students about 
low salaries, the low social standing of 
college professors and the hardships under 
which they must labor, the college 
teaching profession might have greater 
appeal to many college students.” 


Dean Alderman goes on to say: 


Far be it from me to suggest hypocrisy to 
the teacher who is not enthusiastic about 
teaching. He could not by some specious 
enthusiasm, trumped up for prudential 
reasons, set his students afire with an 
obsession to be great teachers themselves. 
Only those with a joyous sense of commit- 
ment are likely to beget their kind. 

. . . Students who do not fall in love 
with the life of the mind and spirit in 
the liberal arts classrooms of the nation 
are not likely to be made converts to the 
profession of teaching in the marts of the 
world. 


The second assignment for contem- 
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porary professors is the systematic 
identification and encouragement of 
potential college teachers in the pres- 
ent undergraduate student body. 
These are described by Dean Alder- 
man as 
. +» young men and women with warm 
personalities, keen minds, high moral 
standards, wholesome outlooks, origi- 
nality, imagination, and pleasing voices. 
Some of them are idealistic enough to be 
willing to live vicarious and sacrificial 
lives in a profession that is second to 
none.® 
When a master teacher and a pro- 
spective teacher who both have these 
qualities get together in a scholarly 
partnership, particularly at the under- 
graduate level, we have the formula 
at work which has been found to be 
the most productive factor in the 
development of scientists. Perhaps 
it is also the most promising single 
device for the production of superior 
college teachers for the future. 
Although we must regard the dedi- 
cated teacher of today as the “spark 
plug” of the process of identifying 
and recruiting college teachers for 
tomorrow, the sustaining power of 
such movement must come from 
dependable “generators,” so to speak, 
driven by financial fuel and presided 
over by topside leadership. For 
eight years, beginning in 1945, the 
Association of American Colleges pub- 
lished a roster of prospective college 
teachers each of whom had been 
neminated by a college president for 
sponsorship by his Alma Mater 
through a Master’s degree and back 
to the campus for at least an intern- 
ship. It is said to have died out 
because college presidents got their 


**On Teachers and Teaching,” College and 
University, XX1X (January, 1954), pp. 287, 288, 
292, 293. 
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teachers from other sources and be- 
cause the national office of this all- 
American organization did not have 
the money and clerical help to nourish 
the plan through its infancy. How- 
ever, the present executive director 
last spring told the assembled reg- 
istrars of the nation: 

In the immediate future we hope to 
undertake with suitable foundation sup- 
port, a project—on a modest experimental 
scale to begin with—for identifying 
potential college teachers among promis- 
ing students at the undergraduate stage, 
encouraging them to think seriously of 
teaching as a career, assisting them 
where necessary to obtain graduate 


training, following and if need be guiding 
their progress in graduate study, and 
providing improved machinery for placing 
them in employment.” 

In appraising our leadership re- 
sources why not also re-examine our 
phobia against the most eligible part- 


ner of us all, namely the federal 
government? Is it nothing to us 
that the arch-pirate of our present 
and prospective college-teaching per- 
sonnel is in many minds exorcised 
from giving us compensatory leader- 
ship in filling the gaps it creates? 
The specifications for co-operation 
were long since spelled out in Volume 
IV of the Report of the President’s 
commission, in part as follows: 


The agency chosen might well be one of 
the existing national professional associa- 
tions, or it might be a specially appointed 
group. It would perform the functions 
of marshalling resources, stimulating 
action, and focusing public attention. 
The success of such recruitment efforts 
. . « is dependent largely upon the provi- 
sion of leadership, which must be bold 
and imaginative in devising ways and 

'Pistler, Theodore A. “Small Boats on the 
Rising Tide,” College and University, XXX (July, 
1955), 438. 
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means of picturing teaching as the 
glorious adventure that it really is." 


NE of the biggest questions 

remains: What will the grad- 
uate schools do not only to serve 
their ancient and honorable purpose 
of fostering research but to accomplish 
without obscurantism the other half 
of their job, namely the professional 
preparation of college teachers, in- 
cluding, of course, the kind and 
amount of research which nourishes 
their own teaching proficiency? It 
is high time for a few widely respected 
academicians of good will and a few 
widely respected educationists of good 
will to get around a table together 
and spell out a nonpartisan graduate 
program, which is precisioned to 
some identifiable competencies for 
college teaching. 

In a paper presented at a meeting 
of the National Institutional Teacher 
Placement Association at Ann Arbor 
last December, August W. Eberle 
put our problem in sensible perspec- 
tive as follows: 

I think the problem will ultimately be 
solved as much as it will ever be solved 
by the widespread establishment of 
community or junior colleges... In 
this way it will be found acceptable to 
employ people with master’s degree level 
preparation to teach 13th and 14th year 
students. Then those with or near 
doctor’s degrees may be utilized more 
adequately for upper, graduate, and 
professional level teaching.” 

Texas is reportedly already in process 
of setting up a graduate program 
tailored to the preparation of junior- 
college teachers. One might add 
that two or three years of pre- 
doctoral (or “‘co-doctoral’’) experience 


"Pages 31-32. 
"Unpublished manuscript. 
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in the coming junior-college field 
might well become a strategic link in 
the chain of professional develop- 
ment of our teaching Ph.D.’s of the 
future. Arthur S. Adams summed 
it up as follows: “. . . a scarcity of 
teachers with the traditional cre- 


dentials may bring about a healthy 
scrutiny of the actual competence 
required.””® 


EANWHILE it will do no harm 

to keep working away at our 
profiles of what the finished product 
should be like. For descriptive pur- 
poses the prospective college teacher 
will find it hard to improve upon 
Brumbaugh’s “Requisites of Success- 
ful College Teachers from the Point 
of View of a Dean,” as formulated 
seventeen years ago: 


1. Sound Scholarship . . . sufficient 
breadth in preparation to afford a 
mastery of a field of knowledge 
combined with enough intensive 
preparation to develop facility in 
critical evaluation, in arriving at and 
interpreting basic ideas and funda- 
mental principles (page 109). 

2. Enthusiasm for Teaching as a Pro- 
fession ... The effective college 
teacher must be committed to the 
belief that teaching is a dignified 
type of professional service (page 111). 

. Professional Orientation. The good 
teacher will have a knowledge of the 
psychology of learning and a knowl- 
edge of diagnostic and remedial 
techniques that will enable him to 
understand and often remedy the 
conditions that account for failure 
(adapted from page 111). 

. The Skill with which the Teacher 
Manages a Classroom Situation .. . 
The good teacher understands what 

[Continued on page 289) 


“The Rising Tide Lifts All the Boats,” 
College and University, XXX (July, 1955), p. 39s. 
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English as the Language 
of Instruction’ 


Although English is the native 
tongue of less than one-tenth of the 
people of the world, it is the prevailing 
or exclusive language of instruction 
in institutions of higher education for 
one-third of the human race living 
in thirty-two countries, colonies, or 
other political units. English is used 
to some extent in universities in 
thirteen additional countries, com- 
prising a total population of over one 
billion, or approximately 45 per cent 
of the population of the world. 

These statements are based upon 
an analysis and summary of the facts 
given in the reference volume Univer- 
sities of the World outside U.S.A. 
This important work, which gives 
essential data concerning the principal 
institutions of higher education in 
foreign countries, reports the language 
of instruction used in 725 such 
institutions. It indicates that some 
or all of the instruction is given in 
English in 171 (24 per cent) of these 
institutions.’ 

English is the exclusive or prevail- 
ing language of the inhabitants of 
six countries, Australia, Canada, 
Great Britain, Ireland, New Zealand, 
and the United States of America, 

zee by Walter Crosby Eells, Washington, 

d *Washington, D. C.: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1956. 

niversities of the World outside U.S.A. also 
reports that English and Chinese were the languages 
of instruction in 30 universities in China. These 


institutions have not been included in this summary 
or elsewhere in this article. It is safe to say that 


English is no longer used as a language of instruction 
- in any Chinese Communist universities. 
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witha total population of 234,000,000— 
less than 10 per cent of the people 
in the world.* The first five of these 
countries have 88 institutions of 
higher education. In all of these 
institutions except seven in Canada, 
English is exclusively the language of 
instruction. In three institutions in 
Canada, including the universities of 
Laval and Montreal, instruction is in 
French; in four others, including the 
University of Ottawa, instruction is 
bilingual. 

In areas, other than those just 
named, in which English is the com- 
mon language, it is the prevailing 
language of instruction in most or all 
of the institutions of university level. 
These include Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
British East Africa, British West 
Africa, British West Indies, Burma, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, India, Lebanon, 
Malaya, Malta, Mauritius, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Singapore, and the Union 
of South Africa. The total population 
of these countries is 566,000,000, 
Their higher educational needs are 
served by 58 institutions in which 
English is the principal, usually the 
only, language of instruction. There 
are a few institutions which are 
bilingual in Burma, India, Lebanon, 
and the Union of South Africa. 

In a third group of countries, 
thirteen in number—Costa_ Rica, 
Cuba, Denmark, Egypt, France, 
Greece, Iraq, Japan, Korea, Mexico, 
Siam, Switzerland, and Turkey—with 
a population of 271,000,000, there are 


‘All population figures are taken from the latest 
— of the Rand-McNally Cosmopolitan Worid 
Atlas, 
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2§ institutions of higher education in 
which a substantial proportion of the 
instruction is given in English. In 
some of them it is possible to secure 
a degree with the use of English only. 
Several of them are “American” 
institutions, usually on a missionary 
basis. 

While English is thus seen to be 
by all odds the most important 
language of university instruction, 
Universities of the World outside 
U.S.A. reports 25 other languages 
which are used in higher educational 
institutions in other countries. The 
most important of these are Chinese, 
Spanish, Japanese, German, Portu- 
guese, and Italian. Many of the 
universities in these non-English 


speaking countries will accept disserta- 
tions in languages other than the 
normal one of instruction, and they 
always include English as one of 
these acceptable languages. In addi- 


tion, English literature courses in 
many of these institutions are fre- 
quently, perhaps usually, given with 
the English language as the medium 
of instruction. 

While the summary as presented 
here represents the situation as 
reported in 1950 in Universities of the 
World outside U.S.A. (except for 
China, the exclusion of which has 
already been indicated), there is 
some doubt whether the use of 
English as the major language of 
university instruction has not reached 
its peak. In the past five years, 
there have been strong currents 
against its use in some countries, 
particularly in India, Pakistan, 
Burma, and Ceylon, as the writer 
found when he visited these and 
other Asian countries two years ago. 
These nations have achieved their 
independence in the past decade, and 
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many nationalist leaders have wished 
to use linguistic independence as a 
vehicle for political independence. 
The reason for this feeling is obvious, 
but in practice serious difficulties have 
developed. Not the least of these is 
the fact that none of these four 
countries has a single mother tongue— 
all are multilingual. 

In India, Hindi is only one of 14 
major fully developed languages 
which have been officially recognized, 
not to mention hundreds of local 
dialects. Hindi, which is spoken by 
a minority of the population although 
it is the largest single language group, 
has been made the State language. 
In about ten years, according to the 
plan of the Indian government, Hindi 
is supposed to be the language of 
instruction in all the major univer- 
sities. However, many of the insti- 
tutions in areas where one of the 
other 13 languages is the mother 
tongue want the instruction in them 
to be in their own language, not in 
Hindi. In some, it has already been 
introduced. Practically all leaders 
agree that English should be an 
integral and even a prominent element 
in the educational plan. They realize 
that it is the international language 
of scholarship, of many advanced 
textbooks, of scientific papers and 
treatises. If Hindi is to be the all- 
India language of the universities, if 
universities in non-Hindi areas are to 
use their own mother tongue and also 
to master Hindi, and if all, in addition, 
are to use English in scholarly inter- 
course, these conditions make a three- 
language requirement in the uni- 
versities. The linguistic diversity of 
India seems to pose an almost impos- 
sible problem in higher education. 

In view of these conditions and 
many other problems not mentioned 
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here, which have been made more 
vivid as the efforts to abandon 
English have developed, many Indian 
scholars are now advocating the 
retention of English as the major 
instrument in the universities. They 
fear that the abandonment of it will 
cause reversion to former unhappy 
divergences. Many Indian scholars 
now see English, not primarily as a 
symbol of alien rule, but as a practical 
instrument of intellectual unity and 
scholarly interchange. They fear they 
may be throwing out the baby with 
the bath. So while the use of the 
mother tongue (or several mother 
tongues) has been officially settled for 
the lower schools, it refuses to remain 
settled for the universities. 

Burma, like India, suffers from 
lack of a common language; there are 
11 principal languages and many 
dialects now being used. The situa- 
tion is not so serious as that in India, 
however, since Burmese is the native 
language of the Burmans who com- 
prise about two-thirds of the popula- 
tion. Further, three-fourths of the 
non-Burman population use the 
Burmese language as well as their 
own. When the writer was in Burma 
in 1952, he found that the Burma 
Translation Society had been organ- 
ized and had entered upon a three- 
year program of translating into 
Burmese all textbooks needed for 
elementary-, secondary-, and higher- 
education courses. The translators 
soon encountered difficulty, however, 
particularly at the university level, 
because of the lack of many technical 
and scientific terms in the Burmese 
language. They also found that the 
cost of publishing the small editions 
necessary for university students 
would be almost prohibitive. It will 
not be surprising if for some time to 
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come the Burmese find it impractical 
to abandon the use of English in the 
University of Rangoon. 

Pakistan with only two major 
languages has similar but less exten- 
sive problems. The language of West 
Pakistan is predominantly Urdu while 
that of East Pakistan, which has a 
larger population, is Bengali. Urdu 
has been established as the official 
language of Pakistan, and it is to 
become the language of the univer- 
sities. However, a knowledge of 
English will also be required in the 
professional faculties. Riots, Com- 
munist inspired and led, have already 
occurred over the language question 
at the university in East Pakistan. 

Ceylon has its own _ problems, 
although they are minor compared 
with those of neighboring India, 
because of the common use of the 
two languages, Singalese and Tamil. 

In spite of these impending changes 
in some of the Asian nations it seems 
clear that English undoubtedly will 
continue to be the language of learn- 
ing and scholarship and the prevailing 
medium of instruction in a large 
number of universities of the world— 
and an important second language if 
not the primary one in many others. 


Becoming Community 

Participants’ 

In recent years some colleges have 
become aware of the potential value 
of undergraduate students volunteer- 
ing to work in the programs of com- 


‘Reported by Betty Anderson, former Group 
Work Secretary, Council of Social Agencies of 
Buffalo and Erie County; Mary E. Crawford, 
Group Work Secretary; Pearl Osborne, Chairman 
Group Work and Recreation Committee; and 
Gordon Klopf, Chairman, College-Agency Co- 
operative Program for Student Volunteers, Dean 
of Students, State University of New York College 
for Teachers, Buffalo. 
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munity social agencies, to broaden 
their educational experience and to 
give them a sense of community 
responsibility. Independently, some 
agencies in Buffalo had used students 
with developed skills in their programs 
on a volunteer basis, and a few of the 
colleges had been rather successful in 
directing students to social agencies. 
However, the lack of communication 
between the colleges and agencies 
made this a haphazard procedure and 
it was impossible to assess the values 
which the students had received from 
this experience or to set up training 
and supervision standards for the 
agencies. It was evident that the 
agencies were not utilizing either the 
potential number of volunteers or 
the skills which they might bring to 
the program. 

The need for co-ordination became 
increasingly evident but little was 
done in Buffalo until a subcommittee 
of the Group Work and Recreation 
Committee of the Council of Social 
Agencies of Buffalo and Erie County 
was organized in the spring of 1954. 
The assignment given to this sub- 
committee in March, 1954, was to: 
first, review and evaluate current 
practices regarding the use of students 
from the standpoint of both the 
agencies and the colleges; second, 
review the agencies’ needs and the 
experience that agencies could pro- 
vide; third, study the requirements 
of the colleges in student placement; 
and fourth explore the student’s réle 
in the agencies’ service. 

The project was modestly begun 
and was limited to the participation 
of student volunteers in group work, 
recreation, and informal education. 
At the outset the subcommittee 
emphasized that this project was not 
intended as professional training or 
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internship for the students although 
it was acknowledged that it might 
contribute valuable experiences for a 
future member of any profession. 
The colleges and universities saw the 
project as a means of developing 
citizenship participation; of providing 
orientation to social-work organiza- 
tions; of offering experience in working 
with people of different ages and 
sex; and of acquainting students with 
groups from different social, economic, 
and cultural backgrounds. 

For the student there was the 
opportunity to explore vocational 
interests and for personal growth and 
development through teaching special 
skills or through assuming responsi- 
bility as a leader or assistant leader 
of groups. Colleges dealing with 
teacher preparation were aware of the 
potential value to their students, 
especially in the area of human 
relationships. From the agency’s 
standpoint there was a need to 
maintain the standards of its services, 
to interpret the work of the agency 
to the volunteer, and to contribute 
to the education of the students from 
the colleges of the area. 

The first meeting of the subcom- 
mittee took the form of an all-day 
workshop for college faculty, agency 
staff, and students. A questionnaire 
was developed at this workshop, and 
interview teams composed of an 
agency representative and a student 
were assigned to visit the six colleges 
and twenty-three agencies to com- 
plete the questionnaire. 

When the teams had completed 
their work, an analysis of the question- 
naires disclosed the following facts: 


Most of the agencies lacked job analyses 
for their volunteer workers. 

Agency orientation was not included and 
a minimum of training was anticipated. 
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Plans for supervision varied and appeared 
to depend upon the type of assignment 
and the length of time which the 
volunteer had been with the agency. 

Length of service desired by the agencies 
from the volunteers varied from one 
semester to several years. According 
to the colleges, students preferred 
limiting the assignment to a semester 
or a year at most. 

Ideas for the evaluation procedures 
varied. The colleges wished to have a 
thorough means of evaluation and 
suggested that a standard form would 
be helpful. 

Colleges wanted organized information 
concerning the volunteer assignments, 
and the agencies needed information 
about the students in order to make 
intelligent assignments. 

A liaison person in each agency and 
college would facilitate the operation 
of the project. 

Following a study of this material, 
a second workshop was called to 
develop standards and criteria for 
both agencies and colleges. A chart 
giving the essential information about 
each agency’s needs for volunteers 
and each college’s potential of student 
volunteers was prepared and dis- 
tributed. A statement was also 
developed which included the purpose 
of the project, the procedures to be 
followed, the requirements of both 
agencies and colleges, and a series of 
forms to help carry out these pro- 
cedures was drawn up. 

One of the important procedures 
agreed upon was that if the agencies 
and colleges were to take part in the 
project, they would accept all the 
policies established by the committee. 
Since no central placement or referral 
office was available, each college and 
agency would assume responsibility 
for establishing working relationship 
with the liaison person in the respec- 
tive organization. 
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Co-operating agencies would send 
“Agency Request Forms” to the 
colleges giving specific job descriptions 
and the qualifications necessary for 
the assignment; the colleges, for their 
part, would have students fill out 
registration forms listing interests, 
skills, and qualifications. Finally, 
interviews would be set up between 
the agencies and the students so 
that the agency could make a wise 
decision regarding the placement of 
the individual student. 

Eleven agencies, six colleges, and 
approximately seventy-five students 
participated during the spring semes- 
ter of 1955, and all were enthusiastic 
over the potential values of the pro- 
gram. The subcommittee on College- 
Agency Cooperative Program, in its 
evaluation of the pilot project, agreed 
that although there were some minor 
weaknesses in procedure, it should be 
continued. 

The agencies co-operating in this 
program were expected to: 


1. Supply a job description with specific 
qualifications. 

2. Interview each student volunteer 
referred and make careful assignment, 
taking into account not only the 
agency’s needs but also the type of 
educational experiences desired and 
needed by the student. 

. Provide orientation and training which 
would include acquainting the student 
with the agency’s community, philos- 
ophy, purpose, and details of the 
particular assignment. 

. Provide on-the-job supervision. 

. Evaluate the work with the student. 

. Send a copy of the written evaluation 
to the faculty member who serves as 
the liaison. 


The colleges co-operating agreed to: 


. Accept the principle that the student 
will be expected to provide a service 
to the agency. 
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2. Interpret the project to all faculty 
members involved—its purpose, pro- 
cedures, and the college’s part. 

. Bring this program to the students’ 
attention and arrange registration of 
those interested in participating. 

. Base the selection of students on the 
following qualifications: 

a. The student’s understanding and 
acceptance of the concept that this 
experience will’ be meaningful in 
terms of his personal and profes- 
sional growth as well as his develop- 
ment as a citizen. 

. His real interest in working with 
people and in accepting a specific 
assignment. 

. His willingness to assume a respon- 
sible attitude toward the agency 
and the assignment as demonstrated 
by his interest in it, his attendance, 
and his promptness. 


The students prepared an evalua- 
tion of their experience, an analysis 
of which indicated that they received 


a wide range of training and experi- 
ences. The majority, however, ap- 
peared to have learned both leader- 
ship and group skills and agreed that 
it was a valuable experience in 
increasing their understanding of indi- 
viduals and human_ relationships. 
About half found that the experience 
did contribute to their understanding 
of the community and their réle as 
citizens. The majority felt that the 
program came up to their expecta- 
tions. Typical quotations from their 
evaluations of the experience were: 


“It was a wonderful experience for me. 
It increased my desire to be a teacher, 
gave me patience and understanding of 
children.” 

“T found a rich satisfying relationship 
with the girls. It will help me in my 
nursing, especially pediatrics.” 

“T received a better emotional and 
mental slant on what it means to be a 
teacher.” 
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“T have learned how important it is 
to care for the whole child and not just 
his mind. I would like to be a social 
studies teacher someday.” 


In the agencies’ evaluation of the 
students, a majority observed that 
the students were co-operative and 
interested; that they could relate to 
the members of the group with which 
they were working; and that they had 
the ability to perform the required 
assignments. Although there were 
certain qualities in the students which 
still needed to be developed, the 
agencies’ comments reflected that the 
students learned group techniques, 
how to plan and how to teach. The 
director of one social agency wrote, 
“We have certainly benefited from 
the work of these three students. 
Their contribution has added much 
to our total program.” Supervisors of 
the student volunteers included the 
following comments in their written 
evaluations: 


“Miss —————— did an excellent job 
in contributing toward the program. Her 
sincere interest, willingness to co-operate, 
and enthusiasm al! contributed to her 
success. She was a valuable asset to the 
entire program.” 

— “A wonderful fellow who 
does not say a great deal but accom- 
plishes a whole lot. Scouting grew under 
his leadership.” 


The committee plans to set up an 
orientation institute for faculty mem- 
bers involved in the project and for 
representative staff members from all 
the social-work agencies in the field of 
group work and recreation. The 
objectives and procedures of the 
program will be reviewed and plans 
made for its continuation. It is 
hoped that additional agencies will 
co-operate and that more student 
volunteers will participate. 


The Independent School in 
American Democracy 
HE conference on “The Rdle 
of the Independent School in 
American Democracy” which 
was held at Marquette University on 
May 8-10 was notable for the occa- 
sion, the subject, and the way in 
which the subject was dealt with. 
The occasion was the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the 
University, which was established as 
Marquette College in 1881. This 
conference was the last in a series of 
five which was held in connection 
with the anniversary celebration. 
The subject of the conference is 
obviously an important one. Inde- 
pendent schools, that is those not 
supported or controlled by federal, 
state, or local government, en been 
in existence in this country from the 
time of the earliest settlements. They 
have been, and will continue to be, 
an important part of the pluralistic 
American educational system. More- 
over, students and practitioners of 
public education have been largely 
ignorant of what nonpublic institu- 
tions were doing. Too often, repre- 
sentatives of the two types of educa- 
tional interest have criticized each 
other without making any serious 
effort at mutual understanding. A 
conference devoted to a consideration 
of the réle of the independent school 
was therefore highly appropriate. 
The conference proceedings com- 
prised formal addresses at public 
meetings on three successive eve- 
nings, and four seminar discussions. 
On the first two evenings the subjects 


of the addresses were: “Principles of 
Co-operation between Catholic and 
Other Schools,” and “Why American 
Catholics Conduct Schools.” The 
third of the evening meetings was 
particularly notable because the sub- 
ject, “The Partnership of the Inde- 
pendent and Public Schools in the 
Future of America,” was discussed by 
three speakers: the secretary-general 
of the National Catholic Education 
Association, the executive secretary 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion, and the president of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. 

The seminar discussions were 
attended by invited participants only. 
They dealt with the following topics: 
“The Contribution of the Independent 
School in the United States,” ‘Cur- 
rent Issues Facing the Independent 
Schools,” “Philosophical and Social 
Background of the Independent 
School,” and “The Constitutional 
and Legal Foundations of the Plural 
School System.” At each session 
there were formal presentations by 
one or two speakers, followed by free 
and informal discussion among the 
participants. 

There were no resolutions or other 
formal actions. The purpose was to 
exchange views and_ experiences 
among representatives of public and 
nonpublic education and thus promote 
better understanding of each others’ 
problems, and more particularly of 
the rdle and problems of the nonpublic 
institutions. There is no doubt that 
this purpose was achieved in generous 
measure. Participants in the confer- 
ence gained understandings and in- 
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sights that would have been difficult 
to achieve in any other way. 

This is not to say that the confer- 
ence was without imperfections. The 
seminar group was too large for the 
most effective discussion. Once or 
twice the discussions got off on a 
tangent and thus were relatively 
unfruitful. In the opinion of some 
members of the group, including some 
of the Catholics, the speaking and 
discussion were devoted too largely 
to Catholic education and failed to 
give adequate attention to other 
types of independent educational 
institutions. Since the Catholic 
schools constitute by far the largest 
and best organized group of inde- 
pendent institutions and since the 
conference was sponsored and con- 
ducted by a Catholic university, it is 
not strange that this was the case. 

But these are minor flaws. They 
do not seriously detract from the 
worth of the conference. Heartiest 
congratulations to Marquette Univer- 
sity, not only for the completion of 
three-quarters of a century of service 
in higher education, but also for 
planning and conducting such a profit- 
able conference. 


R. H. E. 


Letter to the Editor 


With such an _ appreciative and 
tolerant review of my book, Search for 
Purpose,' it seems almost inconsiderate 
to comment on the one major point of 
criticism of the reviewer. However, this 
is a point in which Mr. Brownell is not 
alone in his criticism, and so I shall try 
to clear up what seems to have been a 
failure on my part to be intelligible. Mr. 
Brownell writes: “Value, says Morgan, 
is experience which a man feels is 

1See review by Baker Brownell, Emeritus, 
Northwestern University, Journat (April, 1956, 
pp. 227-28). 
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better to have than not to have... 
This ethic, based on the quality of 
experience, leads Mr. Morgan to a 
hedonistic point of view in which pleasure, 
happiness, felicity, blessedness, or other 
similar feelings are the criterion of value 
and the incentive of ethical action. 

“T do not agree with him in this, and I 
doubt if his hedonism is appropriate or 
even coherent with his own dynamic 
doctrine of truth and freedom. . . . But 
to assume from the presence of quality in 
all our experiences that a pleasurable 
quality in them is the incentive and objec- 
tive of our behavior and the criterion of 
our values seems to me unjustified. 

“Even Mr. Morgan has to step lively 
to explain the swarm of human experi- 
ences that are pleasant but obviously bad 
and the equally large swarm of experiences 
that are unpleasant, even lethal, but 
good. ... The hedonists have been 
making such additions to the pleasure 
principle for two thousand years. But 
the additional criteria are not found in 
the immediate, qualitative experience of 
pleasure, or pleasant experience—which 
is the only pleasure there is—on which 
their position rests at the beginning. 

“As a fact, men are likely to take 
action less for the pleasurable quality of 
a proposed experience, than in order to 
get things done. They live less under 
the ethical compulsion to be happy, than 
to carry on in action the projects of 
living, of which happiness is only a part. 
This project, the entire Gestalt, the 
organic whole of the enterprise in which 
their interests are engaged, is more likely 
to be the criterion of their values.’ 

To take the last point first, it is clear 
that a considerable part of one’s action 
is in some degree automatic, from habit, 
reflexes, tropisms, or other drives, which 
are without conscious relation to pleasure 
or pain. “The organic whole of the 
enterprise” has in it much of such factors. 
This “drive to get things done,” when 
successful, brings satisfaction, but often 
carries one along by its momentum, 


*Jbid., pp. 227-28. 
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regardless of whether or not it brings 
satisfaction or other pleasure. We wink 
our eyelids several times a minute, or 
carry on business as we have done for 
years past, not consciously to bring 
happiness or unhappiness, but because 
we are conditioned to do so. To have 
discussed every such point would have 
made a book of undue length, and would 
have tended to bury my main points in 
discussions of the obvious. 

Mr. Brownell’s chief criticism is to 
what he calls “hedonism.” As commonly 
used that term implies living for one’s 
personal, individual satisfaction. Mr. 
Brownell uses the word in this limited, 
provincial sense, and then assumes that 
any larger, more adequate conception of 
the pleasure principle is due to “stepping 
lively” and to “making additions to the 
pleasure principle.” Is it not at least 
as legitimate to see the general principle 
to be satisfaction taken in action in 
accord with the interest of the whole, and 
to see what commonly is called hedonism 
to be partial, rudimentary, provincial 
expression of that principle? The pleasure 
or satisfaction one takes in contributing 
to the well-being of his family or friends 
or his country, or to the whole of life, 
may be just as actual and as keen as the 
satisfaction he takes in filling his belly, 
and is far less vulnerable to satiation or to 
frustration. 

Aside from conditioned or reflex or 
instinctive action “to get things done”’ or 
“to carry on in action the projects of 
living,” I know of no incentive to action, 
and no aim or end of action, except to 
increase a sense of fulfillment, of satis- 
faction, of a sense of well-being; perhaps 
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only for one’s self individually, but at 
best for the whole of life and through the 
whole of time. I find no other kind of 
incentive presented by prophet, seer, 
priest, or philosopher, or by “practical” 
men. That some experiences of satis- 
faction (pleasure) are fleeting and others 
relatively enduring, that some are in 
harmony with long time results while 
others—such as the pleasures of opium— 
are destructive of long-time satisfactions, 
is universal experience. 

The fact that a man can educate his 
sense of satisfaction, so that it will be 
experienced in actions that bring long- 
range, enduring satisfaction, and to all 
men, rather than to himself alone, is a 
fundamental consideration in ethics, and 
in life in general. No element of education 
is more important than the education of 
desire. “‘Where a man’s treasure is, 
there will his heart be also.” What one 
desires, that he will seek. 

I repeat, it seems inconsiderate to make 
any critical comment on a review so 
understanding, so friendly, and so well 
stated as that of Mr. Brownell. One 
reason for doing so is that the term 
“hedonism” has been applied by a 
number of reviewers, yet in its commonly 
accepted meaning does not reflect the 
attitude of the book. Search for fulfill- 
ment, satisfaction, a sense of well-being— 
call it search for pleasure if we will—is 
consistent with commitment to the 
adventure of life as a whole, and desire 
can be educated to find the greatest 
fulfillment in pursuit of that end. 

Artuur E, Morcan 
Antioch College 
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Two of New York City’s Colleges 

Hunter Eicury-Five Years 
or Service, by Samuel White Patterson. 
New York: Lantern Press, 1955. xx+ 
263 pp. $3.50. 

A Crry 1n Action: STRUGGLE 
AND ACHIEVEMENT AT BrooK.yn CoL- 
LEGE, 1930-1955, by Thomas Evans 
Coulton. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1955. xix+233 pp. $3.50. 
These two volumes provide important 

new chapters in the history of urban 

higher education in America. Through 
them, two of New York City’s colleges, 

Hunter and Brooklyn, celebrate birth- 

days. For Hunter it is an eighty-fifth, 

for Brooklyn a twenty-fifth anniversary. 

The histories have been written by key 

members of the faculties of these fae aed 

each of whom has served his college 
continuously over many years in one 
significant post after another. It would 
be hard to find two men with better 
natural perspective on their colleges: each 
brings real, though very different, abilities 
to the historical task he sets himself. 

When this has been said, the most 

important likenesses have been indicated. 

The two volumes are quite different in 

what they attempt to do, and therefore, 

in the audiences to which they are 
addressed. 

Mr. Patterson’s Hunter College: Eighty- 

Five Years of Service is a sustained and 
careful reminiscence. Like all reminis- 
cence, it is less a formal history than an 
effort, and I would judge a very successful 
effort, to recapture the personalities and 
accomplishments of the men and women 
who have made Hunter. The earlier 
ears are reconstructed here from the 
istorical records with care and skill, but 
with the emphasis always upon per- 
sonalities. 

Mr. Patterson has made an effort at 
least to mention each of the men and 
women who has had a shaping influence 
upon the college. The primary appeal 
a ae book, therefore, will be to former 


students and to the host of friends 
Hunter College has made over the 85 
years of its life. The book will also be 
of interest to those concerned with the 
development of higher education for 
women and especially with the evolution 
of the curriculums of colleges for women. 
A valuable feature of this volume is 
an appendix, “Principal Historical Docu- 
ments,” in which the most important 
documents in the history of the college 
are available in readily accessible form. 
A City College in Action indicates in 
its title, and in its subtitle, Struggle and 
Achievement at Brooklyn College, 10930- 
7955, the intention of the author. It is a 
reconstruction of the chief problems 
which a young college set in SS heart 
of a city has Fee in establishing itself 
as an educational institution during the 
last 25 years. It is the record of a 
dream, realized against a background of 
depression, war, inflation, and_ inter- 
national tension and fear. It is a record 


of a public college serving its community 
and its nation with imagination and wit 
integrity. 

The first chapter is called, appropri- 
ately, “Brooklyn: the College and the 
Borough.” Like every municipal college, 

ha 


Brook $ grown up close to its city, 
close to its people. Out of the intimacy 
of this relationship spring much of the 
strength and vitality, as well as certain 
of the weaknesses, of the municipal 
college. The heart of the book is in 
four chapters. The first traces the 
impact of Galinism on the life of Brooklyn 
College from its founding in 1930. 
Something closely to what 
Dean Coulton describes here happened 
on most urban campuses in this country. 
I know of nowhere else, however, that 
the story has been traced with such care. 
The chapter is a first-rate contribution 
to our understanding of the impact of 
Communist Party activity upon the 
American urban college. Next Dean 
Coulton deals much less exhaustively 
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with the sweeping changes which the 
Second World War toot to Brooklyn 
College. The third chapter, entitled 
“ Baseball and the Smart Money,” deals 
with the athletic scandal at Brooklyn. 
Finally, Dean Coulton discusses the 
direct pressures brought to bear upon the 
college by three organizations: the Ameri- 
can ivil Liberties Union, Americans for 
Democratic Action (and especially the 
student branch of this organization, 
Students for Democratic Action), and 
finally, the Joint Committee against 
Communism in New York, Again, Dean 
Coulton carefully documents the nature 
of these pressures and the necessity for 
withetanding them. 

A City College in Action is much more 
than a Lister of one institution. It is 
required reading for all those interested 
in urban higher education during the last 
twenty-five years. 

Crarence B. Hitperry 
Wayne University 


Required Reading 
EpucATION AND ANTHROPOLOGY, edited 
by George D. Spindler. Stanford, Cali- 

Stanford University Press, 1955. 

XViii+302 pp. $5.50. 

This is the report of a conference 
sponsored by the School of Education 
and the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology, Stanford University, and 
the American Anthropological Association 
to seek “some sort of frame of reference 
within which the more relevant and 
significant findings of anthropologists can 

made sealable to the educational 
group, and, in turn, the educational group 
can raise those questions for answering 
which they may appropriately ask the 
anthropologists to contribute” (page ix). 
Participants included leaders from both 
fields: Theodore Brameld, Robert N. 


Bush, Arthur Coladarci, William H. 
Cowley, Cora DuBois, Lawrence K. 
Frank, John Gillin, Paul R. Hanna, 


C. W. M. Hart, Jules Henry, Felix 
M. Keesing, Solon T. Kimball, Alfred 
L. Kroeber, Dorothy Lee, William E. 
Martin, Margaret Mead, I. James 
Quillen, Fannie R. Shaftel, Bernard J. 
Siegel, George D. Spindler, Hilda Taba, 
Lawrence G. Thomas. The report follows 
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the organizational frame of the conference 
and is essentially a documentary record 
of the meetings with informal discussions 
as well as formal papers and com- 
mentaries. 

The inclusion of informal with formal 
materials makes the report an excellent 
case example of interdisciplinary thinking 
at work, with all the difficulties involved 
when representatives of two distinctive 
subcultures try to establish constructive 
relations. In this instance, the partici- 
pants had more than the usual motivation 
to bridge gaps between their disciplines. 
Most of them had already worked in each 
other’s backyards and all seem to have 
what might be called an interdisciplinary, 
or intercultural, attitude—a 
to understand methods and values differ- 
ent from their own. Yet there is a 
noticeable groping for points of contact 
while maintaining a certain defensiveness 
about disciplinary prerogatives in early 
sections which does not relax into easy 
“give and take” until the final three or 
four sessions. The most lasting effects 
of the conference may well stem from its 
honest reporting of its own activities. 
The report should become required 
reading for educators and anthropologists 
working together elsewhere, and effective 
co-operation will only come when there 
are many others establishing such rela- 
tions at local levels. 

The papers themselves make no major 
contribution to the heart of. either 
educational or anthropological theory. 
That is not their purpose. The papers 
deliberately operate “in the frontiers of 
the oleate between these two 
broad disciplines and their concepts, data, 
methods, and problems” (page v). They 
exhibit some of the rawness and 
immediacy of cultural adjustments on 
any frontier. This is not to belittle their 

enerally high quality and significance, 
all are reasoned and well 
written, and they obviously touched off 
discussions of problems basic to both 
anthropology and education. But they 
are primarily seeking means of com- 
munication and a way to translate some 
of the more esoteric cult knowledge of 
each group into a common language; in 
this they are largely successful. 
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The ten sections differ quite widely 
in plan and function as well as content, 
and it is impossible to do more here than 
suggest their nature and variety. Sec- 
tions I and IX are both introductory and 
summarizing and sketch the background 
for co-operation between education and 
anthropology as well as stating the 
purpose and general conclusions of the 

resent conference. Sections II-V and 
‘II discuss anthropological data, meth- 
ods, and concepts in general terms for the 
reaction of educators under the titles: 
“Models for the Analysis of the Educa- 
tive Process in American Communities; 
The School in the Context of the Com- 
munity; The Method of Natural History 
and Education Research; Some Notions 
on Learning Intercultural Understanding; 
Contrasts between Prepubertal and Post- 
pubertal Education; Culture, Education, 
and Communications Theory.” Section 
VI, “Discrepancies in the Teaching of 
American Culture,” and Section X, 
“The Supreme Court Decision on Segre- 
gation: Educational use 
more specific illustrations of the possible 
applications of anthropology in education. 
In Section VIII, “The Meeting of Educa- 
tional and Anthropological Theory,” an 
attempt is made to cast both disciplines 
into a larger philosophical frame. 
Marion PEARSALL 
University of Alabama 


A Convincing Volume 
Tue Basic or Micuican Stare, 
edited by Thomas H. Hamilton and 

Edward Blackman. East Lansing, 

Michigan: Michigan State College 

Press, 1955. ix+127 pp. $2.75. 

It has been said that President John A. 
Hannah of Michigan State University 
“presides over an empire on which the 
concrete never sets.” However enduring 
a monument is being erected to him in 
brick and mortar, the establishment of 
the Basic College will surely go down as 
one of the solid academic of 
his administration. 

This volume is not intended to be a 
history of the Basic College. Such 
indications, as it does pr of the 
chronological development of this lusty 
Gargantua among colleges, however, 
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reveal a compression and expedition of 
evolutionary processes nothing short of 
astonishing in academic circles. The 
idea of the new two-year basic unit was 
presented to the faculty on March 9, 
1944, and the customary committee was 
appointed. On May 22, the committee's 
favorable report was accepted by the 
faculty. On July 1, the governing board 
of the College Bde established the 
Basic College. It was still 1944. 

This volume provides a_ detailed 
account of the modus operandi of the 
College. As such it ranks in the list of 
books descriptive of general-education 
programs at Chicago, Minnesota, Har- 
vard, Columbia, Florida State, and 
others. Its publication was neatly timed, 
by that adroit manipulation 
and circumstance characteristic of the 
East Lansing institution, to coincide with 
their Centennial Symposium on General 
Education held in April, 1955. 

Hamilton states that the new unit, 
although young, was able to consolidate 
its strength, since “it was blessed from 
the beginning with its own administrative 
organization ’ (page g). Starting with 
about half the faculty on dual appoint- 
ments, the impact of “serving two 
masters” was quickly felt, so that in a 
brief time faculty were recruited specifi- 
cally for the Basic College, and at present 
almost all of those concerned with the 
basic courses devote full time to this 
function. The original curriculum of six 
courses proved to be inappropriate; they 
were forthwith merged and reorganized 
into four. The Board of Examiners, 
previously a separate unit, was brought 
under the Basic College roof. It would 
appear that at Michigan State they not 
act quickly; they learn quickly. 

There are seven main sections in the 
volume. One is on the organizational 
framework of the program; the four 
curriculum areas are soealellé described— 
communication skills, natural science, 
social science, and humanities; chapters on 
evaluation and student personnel services 
follow. 

The writers deal consistently and 
frankly with many of the problems 
which beset programs of general educa- 
tion, such as integration within areas, 
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interrelationships among areas, subject- 
content emphases in conjunction with a 
student personnel rot na and selection 
of topics to provide a blending of depth 
with Lecades of treatment. They do not 
hesitate to reveal mistakes or wrong 
starts, and the reader is impressed by the 
concise documentation in  Dressel’s 
chapter with the fact that evaluation of 

ractices has been constantly a guiding 
ote in the development of the Basic 
College program. 

Although the book is of multiple 
authorship, the writing is consistently 
economical. Into an integrated whole 
are blended the suavity of Hamilton, 
the persuasiveness of Bagwell, the forth- 
rightness of Lawson, the preciseness 
of Fee, the fluency of Kimber, the 
empiricism of Dressel, the conciseness of 
Winburne. The material could have 
easily filled a volume of 254 pages. The 
authors do their job neatly in 127. 

significant comment about the 
offering at Michigan State is expressed 
in a rather unlikely place, the dust 
jacket, where it is remarked that it is 
unusual indeed to find a common core 


of general education “required of all 
students in an institution so strongly 
dedicated to professional and technical 


training” (front flap). But it is un- 
mistakably a current trend in higher 
education to buttress specialized trainin 
with general education, and in this tren 
Michigan State is a strong advocate, as 
this volume convincingly exemplifies. 
H. Taytor Morse 
University of Minnesota 


A Stimulating Book 
APPROACHES TO AN UNDERSTANDING OF 
Wortp Arrairs, edited by Howard R. 
Anderson. Washington D. C.: Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 
1954. 478 pp. (Twenty-fifth Year- 
book). Cloth, $4.00; paper, $3.50. 
This twenty-fifth yearbook of the Na- 
tional Council for Social Studies should 
afford teachers from the kindergarten to 
the university an opportunity to deepen 
their understanding of world affairs and 
to discover new ways of furthering this 
understanding in others. This capably 
edited symposium is divided into three 
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parts: the first identifies sources of 
world tension and describes some means 
of coping with them; the second out- 
lines the “way of life” of eleven countries 
or geographic areas; the last sets forth, 
on various levels of instruction, promis- 
ing practices for teaching an under- 
standing of world affairs. The editorial 
committee, consisting of Howard R. 
Anderson, Robert A Follette, and 
I. James Quillen, displayed discriminate 
judgment in its choice of experts to 
author the twenty-three chapters of the 
volume. The book does not suffer from 
the unevenness in quality and the dis- 
unity in approach which are such dis- 
tracting and annoying elements in so 
many symposia. 

Besides the editor’s introductory chap- 
ter which singles out national character 
and national mood—both astutely and 
sharply defined—as primordial objec- 
tives of study, Ryland W. Crary’s keen 
analysis of world tensions today deserves 
special mention. In the limited space 
available, the writers of Part II oahe s 
attempt too much in seeking to } nem 
a way of life. However, they succeed 
remarkably well in calling attention to 
certain persistent problems in each coun- 
try or area and the discussion can thus 
serve as a starting-point for the teacher’s 
further investigations. 

Of particular interest to this reviewer 
was Georg Eckert’s account of the 
negotiations of German historians with 
those of other nations, including the 
United States, with a view to improving 
the quality of history textbooks. Mr. 
Eckert, a history instructor at a German 
Hochschule, participated in most of the 
conferences. What he relates is as in- 
teresting as it is encouraging. Not only . 
have the historians arrived at mutually 
satisfactory interpretations of periods 
when strained relations existed between 
their respective countries, but they have, 
without sacrificing truth and_ historical 
standards, eliminated from the texts of 
history books passages offensive to one 
another. Nor did these efforts at text- 
book revision end here: historians from 
smaller nations were invited to submit 
suggestions for the inclusion of events 
and facts which they were anxious for 
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German children to know. These vol- 
untary efforts constitute a major step 
forward in international cultural rela- 
tions. All the other curricular and 
extra-curricular efforts for international 
amity are of little avail if history text- 
books continue to stress periods of inter- 
national strain with the fault invariabl 
that of the other country. Merrill 
Hartshorn’s concluding chapter further 
expands on this significant development 
with particular emphasis upon textbook 
improvement in the United States. 

Yespite these positive attributes of the 

k, a word of criticism is in order. 
The scope of the volume is too broad 
and ambitious, often resulting in what 
appears a hurried treatment of a ques- 
tion. No sooner is the reader’s appetite 
aroused than a new subtitle announces 
a new problem. The omission of one of 
the three parts might have led to a more 
complete and hence more satisfying in- 
quiry into the important questions. But 
this very desire for fuller discussion im- 
plies that the book presents a stimulating, 
challenging, and even original saneadhe 

This book belongs on the shelves not 
only of social-science teachers of all 
levels, but also on the bookshelves of 
those who view the development of 
international co-operation as a necessary 
task for the school. It is clearly one of 
the most significant books on this topic 
to be published in the past decade. 

LorHar KAHN 
Teachers College of Connecticut 


A Significant Contribution 


Nine Soviet Porrrairs, by Raymond 


A. Bauer with the assistance of Edward 
Wasiolek. New York: Technology 
Press of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1955. viiit+190 pp. $3.95. 
Books like those in the “Yankee City 
Series” and White Collar have familiar- 
ized students of American society with 
the portrayal of social réles by sketches 
of Saleass. characters, Nine Soviet Por- 
traits is a highly effective application of 
this device to the study of Soviet per- 
sonality. The author, a social psycholo- 
gist, acquired most of his material 
through the numerous interviews with 
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defectors from the USSR, conducted by 
the Harvard Project on the Soviet 
Social System, of which he was field 
director. To this body of firsthand 
information, he has added an extensive 
analysis of published Soviet materials. 

The most striking of Mr. Bauer's 
characters is the woman physician. 
Capable and idealistic, she 1s caught 
between her devotion to her patients 
and the demands of the system for 
extraction of maximum work from the 
sick as well as the sound. Increasingly 
disillusioned, the doctor retains 
belief in the value of her "ar eng in 
spite of its abasement. — less 
typical than this career of quiet frustra- 
tion is the portrayal of the writer, 
another Soviet figure caught between 
the ideals of his work and the exactions 
of the régime; his answer is subtle but 
deliberate resistance tothe “line.” The 
student Stepan’s emotional type of defi- 
ance is anekebbe encountered more fre- 
quently, but Mr. Bauer’s presentation 
shows all too clearly the mechanisms by 
which it is soon curbed. 

In contrast to these intellectuals, 
whose career experiences lead them to 
comprehend the evil nature of the sys- 
tem, are the “little people”—the col- 
lective farmer, the wife of the factory 
worker, and the tractor driver. In the 
immediate postwar years their sufferings 
were no less acute; their drab lives were 
filled with material deprivations, over- 
work, and concern for their families. 
Resentment is only spasmodically focused 
on the régime, however, and resistance is 
stifled by fear and the daily struggle for 
a living. 

A third group represents the élite. 
The secret police agent is an abnormal 
type—but one created by the régime to 
suit its special needs. The factory direc- 
tor possesses perhaps the most integrated 
personality. He adjusts to the strains 
imposed by the heavy burden of work 
and the necessity of evading the letter 
of the law by finding satisfaction in the 
visible results of his efforts and the con- 
siderable material rewards allotted him. 
Probably the least successful portrait is 
that of the party secretary. It seems 
very doubtful that he felt less secure 
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after Stalin’s death, and longed for the 
re-emergence of an unquestioned dicta- 
tor. Nonspecialists may not realize that 
the account of the 1953 purge of the 
Central Committee cadres section (actu- 
ally abolished in 1948) is purely fictional. 

Taken together the portraits provide 
a striking description of the difficulties 
besetting all groups of Soviet citizens. 
At the same time, the reader gains a 
clear impression of the complexity of 
the system and the wide variety of 
reactions to it. Mr. Bauer and _ his 
associates have made a significant con- 
tribution toward understanding the 
USSR. Beyond this, they have fur- 
nished material for reflection for those 
who are concerned with the recurring 
maladjustments of modern society, for 
not all the difficulties which beset the 
characters are peculiar to the Soviet 
system. 

A. ARMSTRONG 
niversity of Wisconsin 


A Valiant Struggle 


GosHen 1894-1954, by John 
Sylvanus Umble. Goshen, Indiana: 
Goshen College Bookstore, 1955. xvi+ 
284 pp. $3.00. 

The Elkhart Institute of Science, In- 
dustry, and the Arts was founded in 
1894 by Dr. Henry A. Mumaw, a phy- 
sician. It was soon taken over by the 
Mennonite Church and quickly became 
involved in disputes and controversies. 
In 1903, the school was moved to Goshen, 
Indiana, and renamed Goshen College. 
After a shaky start in its new location, 
things went from bad to worse until 
1923 when the doors were actually closed. 

he friends of the college, however, were 
not to be denied, and after one year the 
school was reopened. Since that time it 
has become one of the stalwart church 
colleges of our country with an excellent 
academic reputation. 

The Mennonites have strong convic- 
tions concerning theology, social custom, 
and ways of dress. In this country they 
perpetuated many of the peasant manners 
and much of the rural thinking which 
characterized their European ancestors. 
A college did not seem necessary to the 
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majority of Mennonite people, and the 
minority interested in higher education 
found much opposition. Goshen College 
became the arena of clashing cultures 
with the “conservatives” finding fault 
with the so-called “liberals,” and the 
curriculum, the teachers, and the library 
books often being suspected of unorthodox 
ideas. It was many years before the 
majority was willing to agree with the 
school motto, “Culture for Service,” and 
accept the fact that Christian leaders 
need college preparation and training for 
their adult responsibilities. 

From the beginning, Goshen College 
struggled with the Tenciel problems 
characteristic of most colleges. At times 
there was administrative mismanage- 
ment, and debts piled mountain-high. 
Most financial appeals and special cam- 
paigns received indifferent response, but 
at crucial times money was raised in 
some miraculous manner so that the 
school was able to survive. 

In 1905, the Intercollegiate Peace 
Society had its origin on the Goshen 
campus. This was an organization of 
students in a number of midwestern 
schools which fostered the doctrine of 
nonresistance in time of war. 

After a period of Herculean effort on 
the part of all concerned, Goshen College 
was accredited by the North Central 
Association in 1941. In 1946, the Bible 
Department was recognized as a theo- 
logical seminary, and, in 1950, a school 
was established. 

As is the case in so many college 
histories, too little attention is given to 
the sacrificial yet distinguished service 
rendered by the faithful and competent 
members of the faculty who despite low 
salaries and financial uncertainties con- 
tinued to make Goshen College a good 
school even during its periods of crisis. 

The author of this coer , John S. 
Umble, was a student in the original 
Elkhart Institute. After teaching in the 
public schools and pursuing postgraduate 
study, he returned to Goshen as professor 
of English. He is the author of several 
Mennonite publications, and his skill as 
a writer is evident in this volume. 

J. Gorvon Howarp 
Otterbein College 


CONTINUATIONS 


Opportunities in College 
Teaching 
CLARENCE E. FICKEN 
[Continued from page 273) 
methods are most applicable to 
various types of learning situations 
and possesses the ability to use the 

appropriate methods (page 112). 

The effective college teacher should 
stand high in the Esteem of His 
Students and His Peers. This will 
be affected in no small degree by 
“his ability and willingness to par- 
ticipate in the life of the college and 
of the community and by his extra- 
instructional interests” (page 113).! 

It remains for the undergraduate 
to decide whether he can and does 
fit the bill. If he is on fire with the 
determination to be a part of the 
qualitative as well as the quantita- 
tive solution of this national problem, 
he may rest assured that even the 
financial rewards for the superior 
teacher he is becoming will be forth- 
coming before too long. 

If the prospective teacher can 
honestly answer the call on sincere 
and sacrificial grounds, other things 
shall be added. If he has learned 
how to use prestige and power, they 
are his for life. If he likes to asso- 
ciate intimately with some of the 
finest people on earth and is pre- 
pared to reciprocate, he will find 
them on the faculties and in the 
student bodies of our colleges and 
universities. If imperfections are to 
him a challenge to problem solving 
rather than an excuse for intellectual 
hypochondria, he will thrive on the 
creative solution of conflict. The joy 

“Preparation and In-Service Training of College 
Teachers: Proceedings of the Institute for Adminis- 
trative Officers on Higher Institutions. Volume X. 


Chicago: Universiry of Chicago Press, 1938, 
pp. 106-15. 
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of continued study is his in _per- 
petuity. The privilege of service 
becomes not a part-time avocation 
but an integral part of all his waking 
hours. He can even have vacations 
without ulcers. 

The successful college teacher has 
a life membership in what Ordway 
Tead has called “‘a secular priesthood 
. . . that creative minority of ideal- 
ists par excellence.” 


. . . it is for the teacher to grasp and use 
his special leverage in the interest of 
advancing a longer view, a_ helpful 
perspective, and an elevation of sights, 
among all he can influence on every 
conceivable issue of personal and social 
melioration. The tensions of his position 
are serenely accepted and proudly used 
for the public good in all fields, intel- 
lectual and spiritual. His is the mandate 
to embrace with open arms the summons 
to be the happy warrior.” 

{Vol. XXVII, No. s] 


Extra-Classroom Activities 
for Liberal Education 
SHERMAN PLATO YOUNG 

[Continued from page 265) 


spiritual values in our student life. 

Psychologically, it is necessary to 
promote a sensible extra-classroom 
program as an aid to the mobilization 
of our intangible strength. Thus, we 
can enrich and vitalize student experi- 
ence by cultivating areas which 
academic exercises do not reach 
effectively. It is with ample reason 
that the idea of extra-classroom activi- 
ties has flourished in the college of 
liberal arts. The college of liberal 
arts will be “pushed around” in the 
days ahead. If it survives, it must 


“Loc. cit., p. 20. 
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retain its essential genius for the task 
of liberalizing the human spirit. 

The college of liberal arts will be 
required to re-examine its total 
nature. That is excellent. But cur- 
tailment of liberal education to the 
point of neutralization will be deplor- 
able and shortsighted educational 
statesmanship. Any intelligent re- 
organization of the resources of the 
college of liberal arts demands a 
proper evaluation and adequate utili- 
zation of extra-classroom activities. 

{Vol. XXVII, No. 5] 


The Intentions of Student- 
Activities Systems 
HERBERT STROUP 


[Continued from page 263} 
Because of the variety of campus 
cultures, the task of co-ordinating 
and synthesizing them is of particular 


delicacy as it is of importance. What 
the réle of the professional student- 
activities worker should be in this 
situation is not easy to prescribe, 
especially since by one intention or an- 
other the worker usually has assumed 
a value position which is simply one 
among the many in need of synthe- 
sizing. Surely one of the require- 
ments for the worker is that he 
attain a viewpoint by which he 
genuinely understands the complexity 
of the ritualistic situation with which 
he is confronted. That in itself may 
take considerable time and uncom- 
mon talents and personality. 

In this connection, the emotionally 
derived petulancies of some workers 
need to be taken for such and over- 
come. For example, one authorita- 
tive textbook speaks of fraternities 
and sororities in their concern for 
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status achievement as offending ‘the 
listener who believes in the innate 
dignity and value of every individual 
and who abhors the philosophy of 
special privilege for a few.” So! 
This judgment obviously identifies the 
writers with the culture of the non- 
fraternity students. Also the state- 
ment is an example of a ritualistic 
response to a huge and complex social 
problem both on and off the campus. 
Judging the values and disvalues 
(E. S. Brightman) of fraternity and 
sorority culture requires an objec- 
tivity and skill in the formulation of 
such judgments for which the training 
of most student personnel workers 
hardly provides competency. 


HE analysis of the conformist, 

anarchist, and ritualistic inten- 
tions of student activities has been 
attempted here in a tentative and 
hopefully suggestive manner with the 
purpose of indicating the possibility 
of a variety of descriptions and 
understandings of the aims of student 
activities. Other intentions are pos- 
sible and readily come to mind. For 
example, two others may quickly be 
added: that of retreatism (a form 
of collective asceticism) and inno- 
vationism (the ultimate value of 
encouraging change, change, change). 
Moreover, it is clear that there are 
strengths and weaknesses in all of 
the intentions as theoretical means 
of understanding student activities; 
some combination would enhance the 
final truth of the matter. Further 
study, bolstered by empirical inves- 
tigation, is required to establish the 
validity of such constructs and to 
determine their mode in concrete 


situations. 
{Vol. XXVII, No. 
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